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PREFACE 


The Doctrine of Maya is the pivotal principle in 
the Advaita PhiloAphy — ^the fin^ pronc«inceme»i , 
of Indi^speculation on the (inception of Reaility 
and Appeajance. During the last thirty, years a 
good deal has been written on«<he Vedanta, and« 
naturally .t4iis doctrine has also been treated of,, 
though only in pasising and by .the way. That<*t is 
richly supported in the later Vedanta is 'already 
& established fact, but a number of writers seem 
to conclude, rather hastily, that it is not the genuine 
product pf the early speculation of the Upanisads, 
but ha'' been ’ater added to the origin^ Vedanta 
by Saiikara and his followers.! Some critics believe 
tliat it is imported ffom Buc^hislh £^d receives 
hardly an^ coxmtenanc^from the Upanisads. Tha 
point fe still debated, and it^is only with a view to 
contribute a little towards a \iearer understanding 
on thi^ problem that 1 undertook to examine 4he 
Upanisads as minutely dhd as fully as could, 
always relying, upon *the original texts more than 
^e Hiag]{,more or less slipshod translStions which 
are ' to* be formd. Hitherto these ^eatises have 
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beeii 'looked upon as paradoxical, inconsisten*! 
and unsystematic. Scholars have only dashed at 
them to get out some meaning, but have hardly 
.attempted to see if there existed in them an inner 
principle of unity and system. Deussen hi,s, of 
comrse, indicated in bis 'GeichicMe the evolution of 
thought within the Upanisads, and has attempted 
to base their chronology on such internal evidence. 
Working independently on the original texts of the 
* upamsads, I have also reached praccically the same 
conclusion, hence in Chapter II have enlarged, and 
developed that scheme with the aid of s£ll the more 
important passages bearing on*- each point. My 
'method has been analytical, more ap^propriately 
S5m11ietico-analytic ; I have not stated ? fact 
dogmatically, but have i,n every instance supported 
it with appropriate references, an examination of 
which wilt'' lead us inductively to the established 
conclusion. To those who do pot hold t^e same 
view as I, statemeift here and there ma;^ppear 
a little dogipatic, but* that hardly touches me, since 
I have kept'out' all (Questions of personal belief and 
have only made an hones(. attempt to ' treat the 
question soientifically.. To press one’s ‘ own “per- 
sonal belief aud point of 'view in a scientific i^quir^ 
vitiates, I bdieve, the condusions to be arrived at. 

On tbe question whether the conception of MfiyS 
is found in the literature from Sankara down to the 
present day) all opinions concur. The pou^ to bq 
investigated is<how far anc^ to what extent the (xm- 
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caption is to be traced In the earner literature before 
the time of Sankara (who flourished about a thou- 
sand jears before bis spiritual disciple. Schopen- 
hauer). Hence I have confined my inquiry to the 
Vedic • literature, especially the Upanirads, and 
have. carried my investf^alaon down to Sankara. 
My conclusions are (i) that the conception of Maya 
is as old as some of 'the later books of the Rgveda 
whelt-e its forms are clearly noticeable, and, that it 
gradually developed^through the speculation of th&- 
Upanis!><}st and passing thrdftgh the hands of 
Gaudapadji 'and Sankara was crystallized into a 
technical form, elaborated more«ftid iftore as time 
went on ; -(S) that the word “ MayS,” in the sense 
of " illusion ” of ^eurse, occurs later — ^for the first 
time in the Svetalvatara l^anirad (iv. loj ; and 
(3^ that most ofi the critics of Maya have started 
with gratuitously assuming Maya to be a concrete 
reality, s tanding face to face with the Absolute as 
it were, a tertiitih quid bet^^eAi the Ab^lute and 
, the Universe — ^and this has m^e their whole criti- 
ciSm'futile and irrelevauit. Sonje a^ainTiave criti- 
cised it \^e perfectly* ignoring one of its chief* 
princi^fes, ^which, expressed^ in modem E;antiw 
.pl)tase,aWotdd run: "The traljscendeatal ideality 
of the urorld does not deprive it of its empirid^ 
reality.” 

Chapter I*is*more or less introductory, as it is 
iatendedU-to. help indirectly «towards I. thorough 
grasp of ihe'idea of Maya. The philology of the 
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woicl is not ’within Ihe strict scope of my essay,’ byt . 
1 have collect^ some suitable materials which may 
help to give an insight into the gradual transition 
of meai&ng of the word itself. In Chapter II I 
have attempted to trace the* development />f the 
conception, apart from *thtf word. I do riot, ^ow> 
ever, claim that the internal system of the Upani- 
sads as sketched there, the transition of the various 
stages of thought, etc., is to be looked upon as an 
ultimate scheme ,or the only pcfesible scheme. But 
surely it is one of the possible systematk:^wa 5 rs of 
treating the Upani^ds, consistent a«d^ coherent 

• as far as it goes and as yet h know of no better 

• scheme. In the same chapter I have given a very 
brisf analysis of Gauda-pada's Kankas on tl^ Man- 
dukya tlpanisad, so far^as they bear on the subject. 
This has its own justification, since the book *is 
unfortunately not so well known, and even those 
who know it cursorily do not always understand 
it correctly. Some I of its epigrammatic stanzas 
have been erroneouf !y construed so as to counte- 
nance eithir the doctrine of Sunyavhda or that t>f 
•the reality of the world, i have selected the most 
t}^ical as jvell as the most difficult passages,* which, 
I may hope^ will reprove doubts on this point, it 
seems to me perfectly dear that Gaudap^a was 
a thoroughgoing idealist and a worthy precursor 
of Sankara. Then in Chaptd III IJfianre examined 
in brief thb fundam^tal objections of the»thr^ 
other schools .within the Vedanta, especial^ those' 
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at the Theistic Idealism of *R§m£nuja. These 
objections have never before been coUected togeiher 
and discussed in reference to the doctrine of MayS 
proper. The brevity in this part of the i^ork was 
intended in order net to make the essay unneces- 
Scuily long. I had a mind, however, to append 
another chapter on the analogies of the Conception 
of Maya in European philosophy, especially in the 
systems of Plato, Plotinus, Berkeley, Kpit, and 
Schopenhauer. <BuS: in the present volume I ha* c . 
left it out, since it was felt thut'the present essay 
is in a way complete in itself, and that the additional 
part, which would have taken a. considerable length, 
in itself, .i» not necessary for the purpose. ^ 

. I h^ve given «ieiy own translation of passages 
which in my opinion have not been quite accurately 
tendered in the* current translations. I have em- 
ployed' the words “ appearance ” and “ illusion ” 
rather ^indiscriminately in translating the word 
“ maya,” though *I am conicious of the subtle 
difference in the two concep^o* '.s. The word illusion 
has .been most cmrent in this connexion. Person- 
ally I v/btild prefer iae term appearance. The 
world,' says the MayS theory in its correct inter- 
{KTetation, is an appearance', not a iftere illusibn, 
since tsae latter as such is impossible. There ^e 
some passages where the latter conception seems to 
held; eig.,” ma-^matram” if rendered as " a 
pera* illusion ” would imply^ this. But as 1 have 
shown 'in some detail With reference to passages 
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from Chandogya* Upanisad; this was not exactly 
what was me^t by the old Indian thinkers. I 
hold that even if some of them reaUy thought so, 
they wefe mistaken, and their ultra-ratioiuilistic 
temper is to account for tiiat. The^ Brhada- 
ranyaka Upani^d emphatieally proclaims that; the 
Atman is the only reality and that all plurality is 
a mere matter of words ; the ChSndogya Upanisad, 
instead of starting with the Atman, does so with 

wdrld^ and comes to the saftie (conclusion from 
% 

this standpoint as weii, viz., that /Ae world is^strictly 
speaking the Atman itself, since there 4s no other 
existence but th«« Atman. These two positions 
correspond to Schopenhauer’s parallel . sayings : 
(i) 'ihat the word is my " VorstsUung,” that 
it is my*“ Wille.” As limited by space, time, and 
causality it is an appear%nce, but in its own naturS 
it is the Atman. 

My best thanks are due to Professor Papl Deus- 
sen (Kiel), the Rev. Dr. J. Estlin •Carpenter, Pro- 
fessor A. k. Macdon^*and Professor J. A. Smith 
(Oxford), fop their various useful suggestions. I.aift 
^o grateful to Dr. H. Bindley, Dr. H^Tlashdall, 
Dr. F. C. §. Schiller, Rev. L. P. Jacks, (Oxford), 
Prdfessor Hqpry Jon& (Glasgow) and Professc* 
Rudolf Eucken (Jena), who were kind enofigh to 
give me opportunities tS discuss with them the 
subject of M§y£ in the light of Europ^jair philosophy' 
in order to remove some of my difficulties. I ^v^ 
also to thank pr. F. W. Thomas, Librarian* India 
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• Office, Professor L.*D. Bamett, of the Br^tjish 
Museum, and the Librarians of tha Bodleian for 
their ddnd assistance with books and unpublished 
manuscripts. To Professor Bamett I am further 
obliged for correcting the proof sheets. 

PRA'felfU DUTT SHASTRI, 

Christ Church, Ojotord, 

January, 1911. 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORY OF THE WORD " MAYA 

“ Maya ” is one of the*most important and prominent 
words in vocabulary of the "f edanta philosophy. 

If it had an unalterable and fixed meaning through- 
out the history of Indian thought, our task would 
have been lighter and we should have been saved t^e 
'abour of writing *tJiis chapter. ‘But as it ij, the 
w§rd is very fluid, and has at different times assumed 
various shapes of ineaning. What it meant in the 
Vedic literature seems at first sight to bd almost 
contradictory to its later connotation. Our present 
incfuiry is intend^ to bring^ out the connecting 
^inks between its various meanings as they gradu- 
ally passed through stageli of lrl«sition. •To avoid 
all subsequent eiTor«and confusion in understand- 
ing the® Conception of Maya, it seems necessasy tcv 
tpate clear the ground by first .coming to terms 
with the Vord itself. The y isconception and mis- 
use of words is at the^oot of a host "of fallaeies; 
henoe, we believC that no mean part of qiir task is 
finishedTif we fire able, by means of a careful philo- 
logical research, to define the concent of MSva in 
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relation to its historical development. This \fill 
furnish an idsight into the Doctrine of Maya- itself, 
which Has always been a crux to the student of 
philosophy. In treating of the word we shall 
proceed chronologically, and trace the develbpment 
of its meaning down tA t^e times of Sahkarai. when 
it acquired a rigid and technical sense, which sur- 
vives even to-day. 

Bcthlingk and Roth (in St. Petersburg Diction- 
ary) give the following different' meanings of the 
word : Kunst, ausserordentliches Vermogfn, Wun- 
derkraft, Kunstgriff, List, Anschlag, Tiug, Gaukelei, 
ein kunstliches '' Gebilde, Trugbild, Blendwerk, 
T^auschung. Now these do not help* us much by 
their .mere juxtaposition. In oVder to be kree from 
the fault of false analogy and hasty etymologizing 
we shall proceed inductively ; atid we now begin 
to view 'the meanings in connexion with the context 
in which the word^ occurs. ^ , 

Geldncr ^ assigns ^le following meanings to the 
word as it occurs in the Rgveda and the A:V. : (i) 
Verwandlong, angindnur^me Gestalt ; die Kidist) 
sich und andere zu verwandeln, Verzauberung, 
^Zau^2rkraft, Zaube];k.unst, di ■ Macht* Whfider zu 
tun, Allwi^nheit ; Betrug, List, Schlauheit ; * (2) 
illusion, Tauschung, S^chein, Erdichtungl (3) der. 
in das Verborgene eindrin^ende Geist, Phanta^e. ‘ 

^ Karl F. Geldner, V)er ^igveda in AuswaM,^ 

1907-, 
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Uhlenbeck^ also takes it to mean Wunderkraft, 

Trug, -Trugbild. Grassmann * (after referring it to 
the ro 8 t ma —man, vgl. mati, Grk. gives 

the equivalents : ubermenschliche Weisheit oder 
List, gbttliche Kunst* oder Zauber-Kunst, Zauber- 
. bild, Trugbild. *. • 

Following Bohtlingk and Roth, Monier Williams ® 
also says that the meanings of “ art,” “ wisdom,” 
“ exiSraordinary or supernatural power ” we only 

• ^und in the earlier language : but when he adds 
that in I^Vt the word also means " illusion,” " un- 
reality,” ” deception,” “ fraud,” " trick,” " sor- 
cery,” “ witchcraft,”*" magic,” hS is not accurate, 
and is using ‘these words loosely. Some shade gf 

• these is af course inlR.V., and their further develop- 

ment is noticed in A.V., but to say that all these 
are foimd in R.V.‘ is not correct, but a hasty and 
erroneous generalization. • 

The Nighantu, which is one o^the earliest collec- 
tions of Vedic hoAonyms, nfentions “ maya ” as 
one of the eleven names of “ prajna ” (intelligence).* 
'iTie* great commentator d^i the 1tfighantu| Yaska,® 

^ Uhlcafteckv Etym^gfsches Worterhuch der Atiindis^n^ 
Sprofihe, AnRJterdam, 1898-99. ' * • 

• * Grassi^nn. Worterhuch zum Rig-Veda, ^ 

• ' * Monier Williams, Sanskrit-fnglish Dictionary, new 

•edition. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1899; p. • 

^ ^ighantu, vel. J. of ^bl. Ind. ed. Calcutta, 1S82 ; 
see p. 32^,* ch. iii. sec, 9. Cf. Roth’s ed. G6ttii%en, 1852 ; 
iu, 9 (p. • 

* See The Nirukta, Bib]. Ind. ed., vol. ii., published^885, 
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briiigs out the same sense 6f “ prajna ” while ex- 
plaining “ adhenva carati mayayaisah ” (Nir. i„6, 4),' 
" imam ' u nu kavitamasya mayam ” (Nir.* vi. 3, 
4),* “ mayam u tu yajniyanam ” (Nir. viL 7, 5),* 
and “ viSva hi maya avasi Svadhavah,” (Nir. xii. 

2, 6).* We shall havt .dccasion to see.pre^ntly 
how far Sa3^a sticks to this meaning in his monu- 
mental commentary on R.V. ' Without citing any 
more lists of meanings, let us approach di/ectly 
the Sanskrit literature — and* the Vedas first — in 

^ 0 

order to judge the Aieaning correctly from <^he usage 
in the context. 

After a careful examinatioh of all the passages 
v^ere the word occurs in any of its ‘forms in the 
huge Jbulk of R.V^ ^e arrive aft. 'the following con- 
clusions : — 

I. As regards frequency of occurrence the foim 
most cemmonly met with is maydh^ (nom. and 
acc. pi.). It occui^ no less than twenty-,fpur times. 
Next in<, order comesiwayaya'* (instr. sing.), which 

p. 134, 1. fi ; vol. iii.,j^publish^d 1830, p. 190, 1. 2 j p. 427,'^ 
1. 10 ; vol.Mv., p. 278; 1. 10. * , “ 

‘ Cf. Roth’s ed. of Yaska’s " Nivukfa,” tottingen, 1852 ; 
j. 2o__(n. 3^). R.V. X. 71. 5. 

• Cf. Ibid, vi. 13 (p. 95-96). R.V. v. 85.* 6t* , , 

Cf. Ibid. vii. 27 '(p. 124). R.V. x. 6. • 

* Cf. Ibid. xii. 17 (p. 17^). R.V. vi. 58. i. * 

* Cf. R.V. *1. 32.* 4, 117. 3 ; ii. II. 10, 27. 16 ; iii. 20. • 

3. 53* 8 ; V. 2. 9, 31. 7, 40. U 40. a ; r/i. 18. 9, 2o.‘ 4, 

22. 9, 44. 2 L, 45. 9, 58. I ; vii. I. 10. 98. 5, 99. 4 ; vui. 41. 8 >• 
x-53-9. 73*5. 99. 2, III. 6., . ’ « 

• (Jf. R.V. i. 80. 7, 144. I, 160, 3 ; ii. 17. 5 ; iii. 27. 7 ; 
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PQCufs nineteen tunes mayinahi (acc. pi. and jgpn. 
sing, of mayin) occurs fifteen times; mayabhi^* 
(instr. •pi.), thirteen times ; mayinam * (acc. sing 
of mayin), ten times ; the word may a * itself three 
times, .and each of the forms may am ^ (acc. 
sing.),^ mayl • (nom. •siijg. of mayin), and 
mayinam ’’ also occurs fhree times. Mdyini is 
found twice (R.V. v. 48. i ; x. 5. 3), and mdyind 
(instr. sing, of mayin) only once (R.V. vi. 63. 5). 
Other forms, includhig compounds, whiah* bccui, 
once axe^mdyini (R.V. v. 48. ^),» mdydvind (R.V. 
X. 24. 4 ),*mdydvdn (R.V. iv. 16. 9), mdydvinam (R.V. 
ii. II. 9), and mdydnnah (R.V. 83.. 3). 

2. There, are altogether seventy-five hymns in 
R.V. in, which the* word appears in its simple «r 
compound forms. Out of th&e thirty-five aSre ad- 
dressed to Indra.; * eight to Agni (R.V. i. 144 ; 

IV. 30. 12, 30. 21 ; V. 63. 3, 63. 7 ; VI. 22. 6 ; •vii. 104. 
.24 j voii. j3. 15, 41. 3 j ix. 73. 5, 73. 9, 83. 3 ; X. 71. 5 ; 
85.. 18, 177. I. • f ' 

» Cf. R.V. i. 39. 2. 51. 5, 54. 4, 64. 7, 159. -I J ii. 

II. 10 ; 'iii. 38. 7, 38. 9, 56. I ; V. 44. 11 vi.^i. 3 ; vii. 

^ 2 .^ p viii. 3. 19, 23. 14 ; X. ^8. 3; 

• Cf. R V. fi.* II. 7, 33. 10, 51. 5, 151. 9 

60. I ; ^.^o. 6, 44. 2 p^. 6 ; vi. 47. 18, 63. 5 ; 

*• * • 

• *,Cf. R.^ i. II. 7, 53. 7, 56. 3, 80, 7 ; ii.*ii. Skj V. 30. 
6, 58. 2 ; %i. 48. 14 ; viii. 76. i ; x. 147. 2. 

* Cf. R.V. iii. 61. 7 ; v. 63. ; x. 54. 2^ 

® Cf. R.V. V. 85. 5, 85. 6 ^ X. 88. 6. 

. • 0 f. R.V. vii. 2^ . 4 ; x. 99. 10, 147. 5. 

\ Cf. R.V. i. 32. 4 ; iii. 20. 3. 34. j. 

® Vide R.V. f. ii, 32, 33, 51, 53. 54, 56, 80, 144. 160; 


I iii. 34. 6. 
Vi. 14. 14 ; 
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iii.,20, 27 : • V. 2 ; •vii. i ; viii. 23 ; x. 5, 53) ;* foar 
to the Asvine (R.V. i. 117 ; v. 78 ; vi. 63 ; _x. 24) 
as well .as to the Maruts (R.V. i. 39, 64 ; .v. 58 ; 
vi. 48) »; three to Vilve-devah (R.V. iii. 56 ; v. 44, 
48) ; two each to Varuna (R.V. v. 85 ; viii. 41), 
Soma (R.V. ix. 73, 83)* Mitravarunau (ife.V. i^ 151 ; 
V. 63), and Dyava-prthivyau (R.V. i. 100, 159) ; and 
one each to Usas (R.V. iii. 61^, Sarasvati (R.V. vi. 
61), the Adityas (R.V. ii. 27), Pusan (R.V. vi? 58), 
»\,tri *(R.V. V. 40), Jnanam (!RiV..x. 71), the Rbhus 
(R.V. iii. 60), Indvavarunau (R.V. vii. S2), ^omarkau 
(R.V. X. 85), Mayabheda (R.V. x. 177), Indravisnu 
(R.V. vii. «99) ; ,Prajapati-Vaisvamitra (R.V. iii. 
38), and Surya-vaisvanarau (R.V. x. *8.8). 

•3. The word " Maya ” is not »niployed ii^one and 
the same sense throughout R.V. The Indian tra- 
dition itself bears ample testimony to this fa£t. 
As a ruje, following Yaska, Sayana in nfost cases' 
gives the meaning prajna — i.e., energy, mental 
power as distinguKh| <i from*- physical — but he. is 
not always definite ; in fact, he could not be so. 
It woxildjbe H gratoitous|'' assumption on our. part" 
to expect |the same word to be used in bne and the 
same rigid sense by so manyVoifferent Rs’s, who 
were bv no means dll contemporary.* •fj^dition — 
as preserved in * Sayana’s commentary-* -tells us- 


ii. II, 17 ; iii. 34, 53 ; iv. 16, 30 ; v. 30,S‘3i ; vi. i8, 2 ». 22, 
44. 45. 47 i'vii. 28, 98, 104 ; viii. 3, 14, 76 ; x. 73,*99. 

138, 147. • ; < • 
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.that *the two meanings* prajM aild kapkta ^ are^^e 
most . common, and sometimes run parallel. For 
instanoe, even in the very first hymn (R.V; i. ii. 7), 
in which the word appears as mdydbhih (anti mdyi- 
nam), 6ay^a seems -to waver between these two 
meanings, and leaves thfe^ reader to make his own 
choice. He explains mdydbhih by kapatavisesaih 
(lit. “ by special stfatagems, artifices *') but adds 
at the same time that it may also mean," praj- 
nabhih ** (" by wcrndfous powers,*' Qriffith).* Wilsdh 
adopts •thei first meaning, “ by Stratagems,” Lud- 
wig* translates it as ” durch iibernaturliche Kraft.” 
Rosen® also renders ft as ” praesifigiis.”* But these 
are not the*only meanings accepted by tradition. 
In. R.M hi. 27.* 7 Sayana ^explains ” md^aya** 
by karmavisaydbhijiidncna” * i.e., ” by knowledge 
di sacred rites.”* This meahing appears to us to 
* be ratheV far-fetched. In R.V. hi. 60. i h^ renders 


. the same^word as karmabhih? In hi. 61. 7, mdyd 
is. translated as* ‘^power,*1 ' glory ” — ” prabha- 
rupa,”.lit. in the form of effulgence or light. In R.V. 

• I . , " r 

1 Which i^ean artifice, deception, Running. jGerm. List, 
Betrug, Kunst,* Kraft,® etc. i 

* Lud\*;ig, fiev Rf^cda. Prag, 1878. 

J FrideE,v.as* Kosen, RigvedaSamhitd, I,iber Primus, 
•SaKskrite*et Latind, London, 1838. • # 

' * SayaiSa derives this meaning thus : minjite janite 

karma miyate anayeti va may a karmavisayajnananv (root 
mS, to know), 3r(y:onj. mfmUe, or ma, to measure, miyate, 

6 Dayana adds? miyante jfiayanta' iti mayaii karmani. 
Ci also R.V. X. 53. 9, w^here Sayana says : “ Karmana- 
maitat." * ' * 
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iv. <5,0. 21, and v. 50. 6, Sayana*emphatically giyps 
the meaning (power). 

Again/ keeping aside for a moment Mandalai i. and 
X. of R.V. — which are now supposed on good evidence 
to have been subsequently added to the original 
collection — we find the^ same want of fixity of the 
meaning conveyed by the* term in the other books of 
R.V. For instance, according to Sayana’s tradition 
the word is used in the sense of “ deception " in R.V. 
if} II, lor, iii. 34.^ 6, iv. 16. 9, Vi. 20. 4, vii, 104. 24, 
and so forth, wbQei'both the meanings “power*' 
and “ deception ” are taken in v. 30. 6 simultaneously. 
In V. 31. 7«the vyird is taken to mean " a young 
woman.” This meaning too has its onm justifica- 
tiSh and is not ixpconnected with the otjier two 
meanings. In what sense a woman can be .called 
maya is not to be discussed here, but will find its 
approprigite place in the sequel. * 

The two chief meanings, therefore, which the 
word is Assigned in iil/. are "•pawer ” (Prajiia, ht. 
" knowledge ”) and " deception ” (" Kapate,’ Van- 
canl). T^e above^^xamiijfition of the various pas-« 
sages in >mich the word occurs has shown us that 
whereyer ft means “ power ” th^Jea of^“ r^y^Ury ” 
necessan’ly goes with It ; i.e., it does nofryaean any 
“ physical ” power, but " a mysterious power of {he* 
winch we woiild flranslate into such Sanskrit 
expressions as sankaVpa-saHi or ^iocha-iakti. ^ In 
R.V. iii. 53. 8 , for instance, Indra is spoke® of as ‘ 
“ assuming many dfeere&t forms,” and k is not 
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■done by his " physical ” power *but simply by*his 
wonderful and extraordinary " will-poWer ” (aneka- 
rupagmhanasamarthya). He wills that he may 
assume such and such forms and it is realized ; 
hence 'Indra is very* frequently termed mayin in 
the Yedic hymns. CerSaiiv mysterious things or 
results are produced by this mysterious will-power, 
and these results behig cx^r«-ordinary by their very 
natilre may be said to set at naught the ordinary 
human understanding, which because of it^inhereiit 
limitations js apt to be " deceived ” by such pheno- 
mena. kence, the idea of “ mystery ” being com- 
mon to both these ^meanings, ii is qaite easy to 
understand t’he transition from the idea of “ mys- 
terious «will-powe 4 * to that o^ “ deception.” 
fact the two ideas interpenetrate each otfier, so 
much so that it seems to us vather a forced distinc- 
■ tion to make when we speak of the transitiqp. Still, 
distinctions are to be made, especially when they 
help us to a clearer Vmderstaf ufing of that, which is 
really beyond them. 

‘ We may, however, *i 5 Dte-h«rye in 'passing that 
where Indri Is spol^n of as assuming various forms 
(cf. espuually iii.“^3. 8 and vi. 47. 18) it appears 
that thejSirig'ers of the hymns — and Indiajjs^of the 
Vedic age in general — were not unaware of a <Ks- 
tinction between the one* and the many, 0/ the 
possibility of* the one 'becoming the many emd of 
the latter being a deceptive creation of a*mysterious 
power. 
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,'Hiis inference sSems to us to be reasonable alSd 
valid. The fact is very important, as we shall have 
the opportunity to speak more of it later.* Here 
we canhot do anything more than simply mention 
it, since we are now concerned only witl^ the* mean- 
ings of the word so fai*ag*it can be detenninedby 
a collocation of ancient texts in a more or less 
chronological order. ' 

Now, the word does not so often occur in* the 
Tajurveda and ,the SamavedS;. This cannot sur- 
prise us in any 'wSy. These two Vedaa; contain 
mostly the mantras of the Rgveda — ^which are 
adapted and arranged to suit their particular func- 
tions — as well as some new mantras. *In the Y.V. 
air ideas are subservient to sacrfhce (yaina)»and its 
various elaborate ceremonies; ’..>'ile in the S.V. 
chanting or singing thelnantras is the chief function. 

The RiV. is the chief source of these two Vedas, 
which along with it^form what is known 4s “ trap ■ 
vidya,” i.e., triple knowledge. “The comparative 
absence of the word Maya from the Y.V. and the 
S.V. does not’^affeCifr our ^^ination, as the R.V.** 
can be saf/ly taken to be an inc^x to 'tlTe ideas and 
\iews r>i tne ancient Indians of ttat a^'-It was 
not vq^'" lohg befpre these two Vedas spSing iifto, 
exffetence, to be ranked with the R.V. as*to their • 
importance dhd authority in the tradition of the 
Aryans. In fact these three Veda(i Seem to have 
been brought into ei^stence almost simultaneously, 
though it must be admitted th^t it todk a consider' 
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aWy long interval of time to give them the shipe 
in which they are found at present, i.e., as a complete 
set of books. 

The Atharva-Veda was added to the trayt-vidya 
much fater^ The fact has been amply proved by 
a critical examination of opth external and internal 
evidence. It is not for us to enter into the question 
here. The A.V. represents a different state of 
civilization of society from that described in the 
j^.V. And we are satisfied to note that the word 
Maya is^ot missing in it. Altogether the word 
occurs in ten books only, in sixteen hjunns ^ and 
twenty times in aU (in A.V. viii. q* 5 and viii. 10. 22 
the word occurring twice in each of the hymns and 
twice also in xiii.*2 and xix. ^7). , 

The-form tndyf- occurs only once (A.V. viii. 9. 5). 
tL instrumental* singular, yndyayd, occurs most 
frequently, viz., eight times. ^ Mdyinah^ occurs 
three times and mdydm^ anc^,?gay«A® twice each. 
Other forms which occur only once are mdye (viii. 
10. 22); mdydydh (viii. ^5^. 5), mdydbhih fxii. i. 8) 
an(f tndyi (v. ii. 4). ' " • 

1 A.V. ii. 29. 6 ; iv.i?23. 5, 38. 3 ; v. ii. 4 ;\vL 72. i ; 
vii. 81. /?ii.^3. 24, 4. 24, 9. 5, 10. 22 ; x. 8. 34 ; xii. i. 8., 

xiii.» 2. 3t;'* 2. II ; xix. 27. 5/ 27. 6, 6^. 68* i. 

Cf . * SVhitnpy’s Indefc Verhorum to the Published text^f 
ike Atharva-Veda, New-Haven, ^ JAOS. vol.^ xiii p. 225. 

> A.V. iv. 38. 3 ; vi. 72. i ; vii. 81. i ; viii. 4. 2^ ; x. 
8. 34^ xiii. 2. 3’2aiii ; xix. 68. i. 

* * A.V.^xix. 27. 5, 27. 6, 66.1. 

••A.V. ijy 29. ; viii. 10. 2*^. 

® A.V. iv. 23. 5 ; viii. .3. 24. > 
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'From the very' nature of the contents of the 
Atharva-Veda it is easy to judge the meaning of the 
word rt^yd as used in it. Here the mystefious or 
magical element of the " power ” spoken of in the 
Rgveda is more emphasized, and there hardly seems 
any scope for doubtifigr'the meaning. -It mieans 
“ magic ” throughout, and is even translated as 
“ illusion ” (the great controversial word in our 
subject) by Whitney The two passages in which 
it is rendered so* are found in the well-known " Mys- 
tic ” h5min, extolling the Viraj, e.g., in A.\,, lo. 22, 
"The Asuras called to her ,^0 Illusion® (maya), 
come ! " It may*also be stated, by the way, that 
j^V. vii. 81. I, viii. 3. 24, viii. 24 are' taken from 
R.V. K. 85. 18, V. i. *9, vii. 10. 4 respectively. 

Now we have seen so far that m^d in R.V. 'meaps 
" a wondrous or supernatural power,” “ an extra- 
ordinary skill,” and that the “ supernatural ” ele- 
ment is more strolg^/ emph^ized in A-iW., where- 
it means “ magic ” and hence illusion.” 

With rcgar^ to the woj|‘i occurring in thfe Brah^ 
manas it would bd-*usdess for us to er^ter into any 

w 1 jCf » A iharva- Veda Samhitd, trans. by W* Pf '-M’hitney 
(Harv^'^. Oriental Series), 1905, vol. ii. p. 5577^514, ^*01 
translation see also Les Livres viii, et i^,^de VAi-^ 
harua Traduits et CofumenUs, par Victor Henry, Paris, • 
1894% and Gi&th’s The Hymns of the Aiharva-Veda, aad * 
Ludwig’s Der Rigveda, Band iii., ^ibleitung, ^ag, 
1878, p. 49^. * 

■ We would rather sty “ ujystery ” instead of ,Whitndy*s 
use ok the word “ illusioci ” here.* 
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details here. The really philosophical treatiSes, 
which* are of fundamental importance for our pur- 
pose, are the final portions of the Brahmanas,^ called 
the Upanisads. But before we take up the Upani- 
sads proper, we may* quote a few references from 
the* Bfahnlanas too in tfie Vay of Sthall-pulaka- 
nydva.^ 

The Vajasaneyi-Samhita * contains the forms 
maya (xi. 69), mayaip,® mayaya ^ and ma^ay^^® 

» and Mahidhara in* his commentary ^ives the words 
“ prajfia#* 2Cnd “ buddhi as synonyms of " maya.” 
The x\itareya Brahqjana® has mayaya (vi. 36), 
mayam, ma^^avant, and mayav&ttarah (viii. 23), 
v^herc the \vord ^clearly means “ supernatural qc 
magical *skill.” The form ‘‘mayaya” also pccurs 
in the* Taittiriya Brahmana (iii. 10. 8. 2) where, 

' i.e., the maxim of “ the cooking-pot and tl^e boiling 
rice.’* By finding one grain well-cooked we infer the same 
with regaref ^o all the othprs. So tte*conditions of the class 
mfty be inferred from that of a part, if the whole is made up 
of homogeneous and similar parts. Cf. Patanjali’s Maha- 
fthasya, i. 4. 23 (Vart. 15)! • “ Pary^pto M ekaK pulakati 
sthalya nidar»Baya.” 

* Weber, The Whife Vajurvedfi, part I, The Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita,^i)ibtlie Madhyandina and the Kanva-Sakha, with. 
the^'.omm4|'ituy of Mahidhara. Berlin and Lon^oj^^ 1852. 

* **Ibid., j>. 420. V.S. xiii. 44. MahiShara adds, 
fnayate anayd iti mayd,^^ • 

* Ibid., p. 728, V.S. xxii^ 52. 

® Ibid., p. 841!*, JTS. xxx. 7. 

® Das ^Aitareya brahmana, herausgegeben vbn Theodor 
Aufrecht, JBonn^ 1879. See p. 184* and 230. 

’ The Taittiriya Brahmana oi the Black Yaju^^eda, 
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Gayana also adds, it means “ by divine power;”. 
Further the‘ Satapatha-Brahmana ^ too contains 
the forms “ mayam (ii. 4. 25), and “ mayft ” (iii. 
2. 4. ij, mayavant (xiii. 5. 4. 12) where the word 
means " supernatural power,” » T|ie 'Panca- 
vim§ati Brahmana also' hfis the word mSyayl (xiii. 
6. g) in the same sense. Mayavant (as an adj.) 
is seen in Ait. Br. viii. 23, and in Sat, Br, xiii. 5, 4, 
12. These t3^ical examples are more than suffi- 
cient for our purpose, and we" now hasten to quote 
references from tlie ^pani^ds and from^th^ Bhaga- 
vadgita, which may be termed the final Upanisad or 
the kernel oi aU th^- Upanisads.'^ 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the dldest as well 
as th^ most important in many ways, contains the 
word “ mayabhih ” (ii. 5. 19),* the Pral^a Up. 

with the Commentary of Sayana, ed. by Rajendra Lala. 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1859, vol. iii. p. 237. 

^ The Satapatha mana of the White ya;Mrvedfl, with ■ 
Sayana’spom., ed.byAcaxya Saty‘dV/ata Samasrami ; vol. 
ii., Kanda II, Calcutta, 1906, p. 191, and vol. iii, Kanda III, 
Calcutta, 1^35., P- 119 (Bibl. Jid.). ^ 

* Sayana translate'^'^mSya here as “ Aghatita-ghatana- 

saktih,” and in the next passage expresses the same idea 
by “ paramavyamohakarim saktih.* These simonyms 
givc^a clear explanation. * 

* Ser: A. J acoh, rConcordance to the Principal Upanisadt. 

arid Bhag^vadgltd, ' 

* *^1118 is tke famous quotation from R.V. vi. 47. 18, 
which also occurs in Sat. Br. x^. 5. 5.^15^; also in Jaim- 
iniya-Upanipad Br. i. 44. i. See Brha^dranyakopanisad,. 
herau&gegeben und iibejsetzt von 0 . Bohtlingk, Si! Petqjrs- 

A^9, p. 22 , 
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m|ya -(i. 16),^ the SvetaSvatara yp. maya (i. I'j).® 
ihayam, ma3dnam (iv. 10), ® ma3n,* amd mayaya 

(iv. 9)', 

Among the later Upanisads too the word 04;curs ; 
the forgis maya, mayam, mayaya in Nrp. Up. (iii. 

I ; V. i) ® and in Nrut. U^. UChancJa 9),® mayama- 
iram in Nnit. Up. (i and* ® In Cul. Up. (3) ® 
we read — . 

1 Bibl. Indie, vol. viii„«Xo. 29. Here Maya is ql 

• as a defect along with jihmam (moral ^crookedness) and 

un (tilling a lie). It is itself mitliyacararupadosa 
(the defect of hypocris}'). 

Here maya means Ae great cosmic illusion. In his 
com. on the jiassage Sankara ad 5s, “ sukhaduhkha- 

mohatmaka^esaprapancarupamaya,” i.e., the whole worlc]^ 
► a^ a.sum-%)tal of plcas<!re, pain, delusion, etc. 

® Here the Prakrti of the Sfinkliya is spoken of as maya. 
Cf« “ mayam tu prakrtim viddhi mayinam tu mahe^varam.** 

* The Cxreat Lord is called mdyi here and in the follow'- 
iijg stanza. He is said to create the universe only by his 
maya-Sakti. 

® “ The !Nrsimha-Taj)aTii Upanis 5 d?’ Bibl. Indica, Cal., 
1871. As these and other minor Upanisads are dot easily 
available’ we give the followdi^ quotations in ful^: “ Maya 
^ «sa narasimhi,” “ natmanam njgya s]pvgati,” “ Kse- 
tram ksetram va mayai^a sampadyate,” “ maya ca tamo- 
rupanubhuteh,” “ e'^aid evaisa cnaya,” “ maya cavidya 
ca svaya&i«>ev« Jibavati,’* “ maydiji etam Saktim vitiy^t,*’« 
“ y» elani^ayam ^aktim veda,” “ majaya 
vesfctam,**^ “ mayaya vakirvestitam,*’ “mayaya by aa- 

• yad iva,* * ‘ ‘ mudba iva vyavaliaramn aste maya^\%,” ‘ ‘ may- 
‘ ay^nasamvittihsvaprakaSe^’ ** tray am apy etat (and -firay- 

am afe-api) susu^ittm svapnam mayamatram.” (Nyut i), 
*‘idam ssirvam yam ayam atma mayamatram’^ (Ntut. 5). 

••For Ci^ika ^nd other Up^nisadfe see the Collection oi 

0 
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Vikarajananim ft'' ay dm astarupam ajam dhruvam,”. 
where Maya is spoken of as bringing about the exist- 
ence of -the phenomenal world. 

The‘Sarv. Up.^ reads — 

“ Katham pratyagatma paramatma mSya ceti,” ® 

where an inquiry is made into the meanings of these 
four terms including maya, and the answer is given 
in section 4 : — 

“ Anadir antarvatjii pramanapramanasadharana na sali 
nasati na sadasatf svayain avikarad vikavabjtau niru- 
pyamane asati, anirupyamane sati laksanasunya sa 
« mayety ncyate,” “ 

^ere the mysterious nature of stiaya is described. 
The Ramap. Up.,® which is one of the sectarian 
' Upanisads, speaking of Rama and Sita as Prakrti 
and Purusa, reads thus — 

tato Ramo manavo mayayadhyat ” (17). 

“ konaparsve lan^amaye” ^61). 

thirty-twOj^ Upanisads, published -by the Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series, No. -Poona, 1895. The CuL Up. K,on- 
tains only twenty-one slokas, divided into ^two khandas, 
and belongs to A.V., p. 230,^ • 

The Sarvopanisatsdm is a small prose-trfcatS^6’ contain- 
ing OI^]^*llve sections, in the last of which it gi/es a good 
deocription of rnSLya, See Ibid., p. 587-92. 

2 The Gre^t Lord is caKad mayi here and in the follow- 
ing fcinza. He is said to creal;e the universe only by Jiis 
may§.-sakti. 

* The l^amapurvatS-paniya Up. contains niuety-fouf 
slokas divided into teh khai^das. See ibid*# pp. 487-^9. 
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“ mSyavidye ye kalSparatattVe ” (§9). 

“namo maySmayaya ca” (30).^ * 

The* Gopicandana Up. reads — 

%“ mayasahitabr^masambhogavasat ” (4). 

“ m3yasabalitam Biahmasit” (Ibid.). 

"The Krsna Up. also reads — 

“ maya sa trivfdha prokta (5). 

“ maya trcdha by udahfta ” (6). 

“ ajayya Vaisn^I maya” (7). 

, “ Harih saksan mayavigrahadharanah ” (ii). 

"Jiayaya mohitam jagat”*(i2). 

“ tasya maya jagat katham ” (13). 

• • 

In all these passages maya mfflans “ appearance,” 
” illusion,”- ^etc.^ The same sense is further found 
in- “ sS, evam mayaparimchitatma ” (Kaivalya 
yp. r2), and ” indrajalam iva mayamayam ” (Maitri* 
Up. iv. 2). 

• One of the most brilliant and important- works on 
Advaitism is Gaudapada’s KafiSas on the Mandukya 
Upanisad.® Thes^ are divided into four parts 
(prakaranas) : (i) Againa ; (2) Vaitalihya ; (3) 

Advaita ; ^4) Alata-ianti, ea'ch^f which is regarded 
as a separate ypenisad. , Of the subject-matter 
of this'^'ksigprtant work we ajiall have occasion to 
splak iiJlChapter II. But here we may 011I3* pcjint 

^ We axe consciously usmg these two worcis as synonyms 
here. 

• The Man^ul^a-Upanisad (of A.V.) with txaudapSda’s 
Kftril^, ^together with Sai^jrara’sa Comm., AnandSsrama 
Series, No. lo.'" i8qo, Poona. 
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out'that the vprd “ maya ” is here also used in thd 
same sense of " appearance,” “ illusion.” (In -one 
passage, j^however, it means " supernatural poVer,” 
ii. 12.) 

The Karika contains sixteen' passages altogether 
in which the word mdya bccurs. Out of these, ‘Part 
III contributes no less than six passages, Part IV 
contributing four, and each of the other two parts 
coptribiSting three, 

i 

“ svapnamayasafupujti srstir anyair vikalpjta,” 

r 

••.■gfhere the wqrld is likened toajvorld of dreams and 
- to illusion, both of" which are false. 

trf. 

“ anadimayayS supto yada jivah piubudhyate ” |(i. i 6 ), 

where the cosmic illusion — ^under the induence of 
which the individual feels as if " asleep ” — ^is spoken 
of as begiimingless. 

^ s '■ 

“ Mayamatram idam dvaitam advaCitun paramartbatat^ ” 

(i- 17). 

where the duality, u'i., the multiplicity of which the ' 
‘ word is composed, is declared mere illusion. 

" itmanatmanam atma devah ^svs^ayrayp ’’ 

12). ' , • ‘ 

where said to be the ^rd’s own " wondrous 

power.” flere the sense of such‘^a‘ supernatural 
power is maintained, But, as will be shown pr^ 
sently, the two ideas, are dc^y allied to each 
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’other. The sense of " illusfbn ” is a natural 
development of the id^a of such a,“ power.” 

“ mayaisa tasya devasya yaya sammohitahL svayam " 
19 ). 

where mSya is spoken gi as the Lord’s great illusion, 
“svapnamaye yatha dfste gandharvanagaram yatha” 

(ii- 31). 

where again mdya is collated with svapnt, and it 
is said that th& w^ng world hq^ no subktanti£ity, ' 
like asdseaming world or like a ‘‘fata ^aoigana.” 

“ samghatah svapnay^t sarve atmamayavisarjitah ” (iii. lo'* 

where the to-called objective existences in this world* 
are declared fklse and mere, creations of the'ftt- 
man’s mdyd (avidyd). 

“maj'aya bhidyate by etan' nSnyathajam kathamcana” 

• (iii- 19). 

where •the differences or plurality are said to 
"be due to mere illusion. The same ‘thought is 
repeated in , • - • 

“ neba xSneti caqpmayad indroi‘*inayabbir ity api 
ajayam^o b^iiDba majiaya jayate tu sab” (iii. 24). 

FmJhtJl'/in the following two pas^^^es it is <lis- 
cussed how the world is created not iioia.\o1rbeing 
but from being — ^not “ in i^ality ” but *# a^it vrere ” 

‘'^to bi maydys janma 3nijyate na tu tattvatah ” (iii. 27). 

^ “ asato milyaya janma tattvato naiva yujyate ” (iii. 28), 

In Part’ IV we find. — • 
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‘ f^palambhSi^amacSran maylUiasti yathocyate ” (iv. 44)', 


where the empirical existence of the world is granted 
like the'one granted to an illusive elephant. 


“ janma mSyopamam tes^ ca may& na vidyate ” 
(iii. 58). *■ -' • • 


where “ m§ly§. ” is said to have no real existence at 
all. 

" yathamayamayac’. vijaj jayatetanmayo ’nkurah” (iv. 59),, 
* ' • 

where the creation, destruction, etc., of the worldly 
“\/'bjects is des3ribed^ maya, arf’appearance, seeming 
true only in the realm of appearance.# 

“ yatha svapne dvaySbliasam cittam calati mSya^, 
tatha jagrad dvayabhasam cittam calati mayaya ” (iv. 61), 


where tly' seeming duality is spoken of as mer? 
vijMnamaya, and waking and the ^I'eaming 
states are compared in this regard. 

The same sense is observed in the great epic, the 
Mahabharata. ■ For^mstance— - 

. . t 

“purS vikurute may am” (i. 

• ^ Cf. als9 i. 7,631, iii. 2,557, '/' 595 » 

“ m^am mohinim samupasritSh ” (i. 1,1 56?,* 

'' ** apsara devakanySl va maya” (iii. 15,5^). 

' « 

Now we cbme to the Bha^avadgita, which is the 
imest gem jm our New Testament of-the Upanii»ds, 
and which contains fhe essentials of all our^ philo- 
sophy, 
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“ prakrtim svam adhi^haya 
. sambhavamy atmamayaya ” (iv. 6). 

Here it means " will-power.” 

“ Daivi liy gsa gunamayi 
• mama may a duratyaya, 
mam eva ye jJ^H-I^dyante 
may dm ctam taranti te ” (vii. 14). 

Here it means “ illusion/' which being dependent 
on God is spoken of^as “divine/' 

wayflyflpahrtajnana 

aSuram bhavam asritalf” (vii, 15). 

Here, too, the same sense of “ illusjpn." 

bbiftmayan sarvabhutani 
^ yantrarWIiani mdydyd^' {xvm, 61). 

Here, too, it means the great “ illusive Power." 

Now let us turn to the System of the Vedanta, 
' pBoperly so called as one of the six systems or schools 
of Indian philosophy, Thff^Sutlras (aphorisms, 
condensed formulas/ which constitute thjs system 
are called the Brahma-S^ras or the V edantorS^vas, 
•and are 555 in number. The if^rd rftdya, however, 
occurs onljT tn ona^of these (iii. 2. 3), which runs 
thus — 

i“ilayaiiShTam tu kartsnyena anabbivyaktasv^up;^vat 
• • 
where, speaking of the nature of a dreanj, tlie dream- 
world is pronpimced t« be mere “illusion." *Max 

^ Cf. .Deussen/Z)*^ Sutras des Vedanta, Leipzig, 1887, 
P *504 ; Thibaijt. Veddnia-S^tras, Part II (vol. xxxviii. of 
S.B.E.), Clarendon Press, Oxford>i896, p. 134. 
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Midler 1 seefns to be incorrect when he says that 
the word “ need not mean-more than a dream'.’' In 
that ^ase the sutra would mean that the dream- 
world is a dream, which hardly has any sense. 
Doubtless the word means illusion ’’ here, as it 
is quite in keeping with- the spirit of the piteceding 
two sutras, which also bear on the same subject of 
the unreality of the dream-world. 

^ The ;nost important, autljoritative and popular, 
as well as the oldest, commentary on the Vedanta-- 
Sutras is the one by Sankara (oth6rwise called 
^Sahkaraca^a) called the “ SarTraka-Bhasya.” This 
Bhasya has so mheh been respected ^at it forms a 
■'part and parcel of the techniral system of the 
Vedanta together Vath the Sutras. Of the intrinsic 
merit of Sankara’s commentary or of its relation, to 
the Brahma-Sutras we shall have occasion to spes^ 
later on. Suffice it to say here that the term “ ma^a ” 
is found in the dUnmentary fifteen tftxies in the 
followifig passages,^ and it invariably has the sbnse 
of * illusion.” 

1. yatha mdydvinas carma khadgadnarat sutrena 
Sk3.sam adhirohatah sii eva mdfdvl paramaitharupo 
bhumistia^ *nyah”® (On i. i. 17.) ^ r 

ilax Muller, The Six Systems of Indian f Philosophy, 
Longmans, ^1899, p. 243* 

2 •We ha^'e selected here thej more typical and important 
passages. ^ No doubt there are sometatners too, aome of 
these having been quoted in ch. ii. 

3 Sankara’s Comm', on 1 i. 17. p. 1^0, L 16 -of the 
V edalnta-Sutras, Bibl. Ixid., Cal., *1863. 
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• * ^ * • 

■ Here the word " mayavin " occurs and means a 

• " juggler ” ; so too it me^s in the following — 

2. “ ek^ eva paramesvarah kutcistha-nityo vijfianUdhatur 
avidyaya mayaya niayavivad anckadhS vibMvyate.” ^ 
(On*i. 3. 19). 

• • * • 

j. "mayamayi maha-susuptin.” (On i. 4. 3.)® 

4. “ Kvacin maya iti sufitam.” (Ibid.) ® 

5. " Avyakta hi sa maya.” (Ibid.)^ 

6. "Mayavi iva mayajiah prasaritasya jagataj[i.^ (Qn 

• • ii. I. i .)5 * • 

7. *' yathi sfayam prasaritaya mayaya mayavi trisv api 

kalesu na samsprsya^e avastutvat, evam paramatmapi 
sairsara-mayaya na samsp^syq^e iti,” •etc. (On ii. 
I. 9)-^ . « 

may|.matram Hi /3tat.” (Ibid.) ^ ^ 

9. “ yatha ca mayavi svayam-prasaritam mayam icchaya 
€ anayasena eva upasamharati.” (On ii. 1.21.) ® 

.10. " loke ’pi dcvadisu mayavi-adisu ca svarupa-anumar- 
dena eva vicilra hasti-asva-adi systayo d^syante.” 
(On ii, 1. 28). » f\ 

• • 

These are the ten passages in Sankara's Bhasya 
in which the word occufs! It is possible t^ discover 
more passages in tht same on a^inuter analysis of 
the va^ and voluminous* commentary, but that 
woiild qpt affect our problem in any sm.y. It is 

^ • J • • % 

^ Sankara on 1. 3. 19. Ibid., g. 269, 11. 1-3. • 

® Ibid., p. 342. 1 . g. ® Ibid., if 342, I« 12. 

^ p. I- * 

® Sankara on I 3. 19, Ibid., p. 406, I. 6. • 

^ Ibid., p. 432, 11 . 8-10. i Ibid., p. 432, 1 . 13. 

® Ibid., p. 472, 1 . 9.. ® Ibid., p. 484, Jl. ii. 
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tnie beyomd doubt that Sankara means by maya 
nothing but “ illusion.” • 

From Sankara’s time downward the pliraseology 
of the Vedanta was more and more settled/ technic- 
ally, and even modem writers on the Vedanta use 
the word " maya ” iit tHe same sense’ of “ illusion ” 
which was so clearly brought out by Sankara. 
After his time there has not been any desire to 
change the meaning of the term by a different usage. 
Hence it will hardly be of much use to examine the 
later Sanskrit texts on the Ved^ta in- oS der to find 
out the word “ maya.” Iji the first place, it is 
exceedingfy diffifiolt to do so, since the later htera- 
. ture is so varied, vast and undefined in extent ; 
secondly, the lateo: Vedanta is in many cdses mixed 
with the ideas of the Sankhya, Buddhism, etc. ; ^nd 
thirdly, even if we were to succeed in collecting all 
the mere important modem works on pure VedSnta 
and were to collate \he passages containisg “ maya ■” 
in a similar way, it would scaUcely be of any profit, 
sinte, af we have already ?aid, the modem' usage of 
the term is m no vay different from ^t of Sankara. 
A glance through spph woAs^as Hie Pancadail, 
tjie Vedantasdra, t^e Veddntaparibbdfid, the Atma- 
bodia, ^e Vivekacv4dmani, etc., will am^iy enHoi^ 
tms fast. We may, therefore, safely cldfee om sur-. 
vey of the meanings of the^term when we have cpme' 
down t(\ Sankara’s time. 

Apart from its philosophic use, the word*” mayS ” 
is uced in modem classical Sanskrit* to convey some 
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other ideas also. Sometimes it mlans f a femalS - 
juggler.*' ^ Again it means “ deception ” or fraud 
(kapata) or hypocrisy (chadma), e.g., in the Maha- 
bliarata.\ 

“ sevetam amayaya gurum ” (xiii. 7,595). 

• • • . * 

i.e., “ let both of them serve the teacher without 
any deception.” 

It also means “ illusion ” in an “ unphilosc^hi- 
” sense, i.e., in in Ordinary way .free from the"' 
technical of the philosophical idea. For 

example, in the Raghuv^msa we read — 

• f 

ta 

** may am niayodbhavya pariksito *si *’ (ii. 62), 

i^c., you hfLve been tested by me ct-^ating illusioji." 

The word is also used sometimes as a proper name. 
Buddha’s mother was called maya ” (full name : 

“ miya Devi ”), as “ mayadevisuta ” is one of 
Buddha’s n^oies mentioned in tl!S^“ /Tmarakosa.” ^ 

1 Cf. Amarakosa (Dictionary qf the Sanskrit Language, jpy 
Aimra* Simha), edited with an English interpretation and 
annotations by T. Colebrooke, Ser^ipur, 1808, p. 241, 
Sioka II : “ syan mayarsambari mayakaras tu pratiha- 
, rikali.” • , ^ * • 

* .4 *‘ed. Colebrooke, Ibfd. p. 3, Sfl^a 10; 

'* Qailtamas ca-arkabandhus ca may ade vistas ca sah.’’ 
tJso Max Miifter’s Systems of iT^dian Philoso^y^, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1899, p. 122. See also “maya^^n 
Wilson’s^Dic/ioway;^ m Sanskrit and English, second enlarged 
edition, Calcutta, i8i^2, p. 657 ; also Sanskrit Dictionary, 
by Taranath^ TarkavScaspati, C^alcuttA, 1882 ; Padmacar^ 
drakosa, by Prof. Ganesh . Datta Nirnaya-sagjara 
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■*Even at* the present day in India some girls- are 
actu^y named “ Maya-Devi ” or " M§ya-vati ” 
or Maya-Kaur.” The chief reason y/iy they are 
so named is that they are looked upon as^uspicious 
if their name means “ wealth '' or, “ a bringer of 
wealth/’ etc., everjdhing bearing on weklth- being 
supposed to be auspicioi^. In India almost all 
names mean something definite — most of them are 
aftef the designations o^ some gods or goddesses. 
It is supposed that if a girl is named “ maya,” she 
will ever be alDounding in riches^•' «fhis idea of 
" riches ” leads us to theciext meaning of the word, 
which is the goddess of wealth, called ” Laksmi.” 
Laksmi is the presiding deity wealth, and her 
presence is aRrays desired by the Hindus.* * It 
also means sometimes mere " wealth.” TJiis is 
especially noticed in modem works in Hindi and 
Punjabi. , 

In the SankliVa S3rstem Maya is identified with 

. * • 

Press, BoAibay ; further see F. Bopp, Glossarium Smnscri- 
tum, Berdim, 1^47, p. 263 ; ,Macdooell, Sanskrit English 
Dictionary, Loud., 1^93, p. «26^; Theodore Beofrey, A 
SAns ^4 English Dictionary, Lond., ^8^, p 9 70 1, etc., etc. 

i ISvtTy yeax in the month of Asvi^a ^f.re is»a speciad 
l^tival observed called the DipamalS (lit. a row of Itops), 
as oif tl^at day every Hindu burns a number of lamps (gener-* 
•ally of clay) arranged in long rows in all parts of his house^ 
especially on the outside. A spaci^ traditional story of 
Laksmi is recited, and it is hop^d that IJie goddess of 
wealth will come*to all^those who love lig^t (pjaMsa) and 
ifot darkness. - 
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• 

Prakrti (the primordial “ matter”) 9s thelsource of^ 
the Tmivprse, with the distinct difference 'that the 
latter is rtal. It is the equilibrium of the three 
qualities Sattva, Rajas and Tamas.^ It is also 
called Pradhdna. It has a real and independent 
gxistepce .and ‘brings about* t^e evolution of the 
whole world in company with ‘the Purusa. In other 
words, the Sahkhya system is based on an out-and- 
out dualism. This dualism is questioned and finally 
solved by the Vedanta^ so far as the Prakrti isw 
transformedj^Qto Maya, and the igurusa into Biah- 
man, .md so the mutual opposition of the .two is 
destroyed. ^ « 

The word " Maya ” is derived from -v^ma, to 
measure — 'imlyate ‘anaya iti,” Le., by which is 
measmed, meaning thereby, as tradition has it, that 
illusive projection of the world by which the 
immfiggurable Brahman appears as if measured. 
The same roqt gives further the sfiJiBe Cfi " to build,” 
le.ading to the idea appearance ” or illusion. 
Sayana,* in his commentary on R.V. i. ii. 7, too 
derives the word from " mad mane ” (i.CK, yma, *to 
measure). Fufther on^ while explaining the form 
, " mayaya « in J^.V.Itii. 27. 7 he' derives it from 
to knew, oj-.to Measure, and adds — “ mimijhf janite' 
karma miyfte anayeti va maya kahnavisayabHiy. 
Sanam," i.e., (i) yMa, to know— by which tile ritud, 

t '' 

^ “ Sattva-rajas-t^masam samyavastha prakytih.” 

* Fpr the'^derivations proposed by Sayana see also above, 

P. 8. 
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• ' i 

«tc., are ki iown,« (2) \/Ma, to measure — by which the 
ritual, etc., are measured (i.e., understood, or per- 
formed) ; hence maya = the knowledge of the object 
of ttie ritual, etc. j 

Again in R.V. iii. 60. i also, adds Sayana, ^miyante 
jnayante iti mayah^aimani,” i.e. “ may^h ” .(nom, 
pi.) means ritual practices because they " are known 
(from -v/ma, to know). In R.V. x. 53.9 too Sayana 
takes the word to mean " karma.” We are inclined 
• to say that this derivatidh of Sayana is a little 
far-fetched. Another rather fancifi^b' privation — 
giving the meaning correctly none the less — is 
“ maya a: ma ja, i.e., that which is not — that 
which truly is not but still appears tq be.” This is, 
however, a merely interesting derivatien without 
any principles of et3miology. 

Another way to derive it would be “ m5ti (svat- 
manam) darsayati iti maya,” i.e., " that whicli^dws 
itself — ^that whi^^ appears to our vj|ew (without 
having any real existence).* This will be. from 
■x/faS., to show. ^ 

Herifce, the conception of maya as the causal Will- 
power (iccha-lalfti or prajnij may*lJfe derived from 
■y/irw,, to know; and*, as the eKectijal state of the^ 
‘world illusion, from to melsuca, to abuild, 

«tc. 

^To sulk up : we hjR^e seen that the word " mS.ya '* 
meant in R.V. — 

(i) Supernatural power, mysterious will-power, 
wonderfuT skill, and that -the idea the 
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nnderlying mj^stery being ipore (Imphasized 
later on, it came to mean in A!V. 

■ (2) Magic, illusion. And, further, *we saw that 
4 n the Br^manas and the Upanisads>also 
iN; meant 

(3) illusion, and that tTjis ^ meaning was more 
and more fixed subsequently, till in the 
time of Satikara it was established beyond 
doubt. The sense of “ illusion ” may easily 
be found to, exist in form even in the»Vedifc 
u^f\; of the term, c.g., \yhere in the R.V. 
it riicant “ power or skill " it always meant 
" supernatural ”'or " wondrous ” iK)wer and - 
not tho» ordinary physical power. 

The idejL of mystery or " wonder ” always was 
pro&ent, and it is this very element that in its devel- 
oped form gives the sense of “ illusion ” or " appear- 
anee." The idea of “ magic ” in A.V. formed a 
link Tetween the old meaning f supernatural 
power ” and the modjin one of “ appearance ” or 
" illusion.” As we have already pointed out, 

“ raaya ” has been vicwx '3 principally* frofn two 
aspects — 

(1) As ^e primi^e of creation — maya a,s a 

cajj^-itdrresponding to 4 he sense,^f sakt> 
(wqpdrous power), or ^ 

(2) As the phenomenal dteation itseif-^maya 

‘ ^ an — corresponding to the sense of 

" jllusion,’!' “ appearance,” etc. * 

THis short summary, we Jiope,* will suffice as an 
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i?5troducti€jji to tl^e conception o! maya in the follow- 
ing chapter. The meaning of the term ha\ ing been 
discussed, we will now attempt to trace the. develop- 
ment of the theory or the idea of Maya from the 
Vedic times down to Sankara’s, when its usage was 
finally settled, limiting ^ursclves to the system of 
the Vedanta proper. 

If we were to attempt to trace the conception of 
Maya or its alternative conceptions in other systems, 
it would lead us out of our present scope. V\’e hope, 
however, to be ab|e sometime in the n^^^r future to 
write a separate treatise on this doctrine With special 
reference .to its glace in mbdem Hindu philosophy 
and its analogies in other Eastern an^J Western Reli- 
gions and Philosophies. For the presenj; we havq^ 
to confine ourselves mainly to the historical view of 
the conception of Maya within the system of 'the 
Ved^ta. 
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DEVELOPMEXT OF THE COKCEPTION OF MAYA. 

JVFtEi^pr 'cf philologi®,! survej^of the word maya, 
we now turn to the idea itself. The word and the 
idea are not to be confused ; since such a confusien 
is productive erf various false assumptions as to the 
rfiortrine gf maya fti relation to its place in Indian 
thought. There are not a few who boldly allege 
th^t the doctrine is distinctively of a late origin and 
growth, an after-thought or a subsequent sugges- 
tion of som^e of the later ^’eda:^in5 of the purely 
Idealistic temperame»t. The idea of Maya, they 
pretend, is wholly wanting in the earlier philoso- 
phicerf treatises of the Hindus, viz., the UpSirfsads, 
etc. WithoulP TLnticigjiting any fliscussion on this 
point, we n\ay onl}’*state that* such thinkers seem to 
us to.be yiJirAy mistaken. Hence our m^iin thesis 
in*tliis chapter will be to show, with the aid of sifti:- 
*Sible authoritative quotations 'from our plJiTosophic 
literktuje, that.tjje idefi of Maya is vey old — 
certainly plder tljjan the word maya. The word in 
its ifiual sense, of course, oocurs fbr the first tinie in 

36 
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iiie Svetasvatan. Upanjfad (iv. lo), but the idM 
may be traced, to the latd; stage of the Vedic civiliza- 
tion. AVe shall endeavour to show that’ the con- 
ception, though not in a systematic and /organic 
form, is eilready found in the R. V. and the Upanisads. 

Philosophy, as reflect^.^e thought, or the. thinking , 
consideration of things,* did actually begin with 
things ; that is to say, the hist germs of philosophy' 
began to appear with an attempt to explain the 
concrete realities in the environment, i.e., the Uni- 
verse. A yearning was noticeable i*- .tk'' human 
breast to comprehend th.'x source of all existence. 

* And as ah higho" development is from the concrete 
to the abstract, thought too followed Ahe same course, 
and after passing through the stages in* which the 
different forces of nature, or various other elements, 
such as water, air, fire, etc., began to be imagined 
as thf chief source of all existences, the pov't was 
reached where tht “ many ” was found to yield no 
satisfactory explanation of iis'being, and a desire was 
felt*. t(j know the mystery, the underlying unity. 
With the advance in thought, the principle of uiiity 
attracted more and more attention, so much so that 
as earlj^as in R.'V. i. 164 (” ekaip sad, vipra bahudha, 
vadanti *’ — i.e., the poets speak of the «^)ne '•^eing 
imder clarions name^), the multiphcity 'was felt to 
be due to a mode of speech only, not real in itself, 

1 Cf . ^hwegler, Geschichte der Philo^phte, Stuttgart, Ein- 
leitung : *' Philosopkieren ^st Naebdeniwn, denfende Petra- 
ehtCng d^ Pinpe.” 
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onfy the One having real « 1 xistencft. The innumet* 
able Vfedic gods began thte to be conceived as not 
. at wat with one another, but only manifestations of 
One (jod. Monotheism conquereci Polytheism in 
its exclusive. sense. The last book of the R.V. is 

• particularly rich in philolajAiic hymns, many of 
_ which strike a chord of the same sentiment of " unity 

underlying diversity.” The bold speculation of 
the ancient V'edic peog|e is picturesquely portrayed 
in p.V. X. 129 — oAe o^the earliest •records known 
of an^in.Mi«pt at explaining the cosmogonic mystery 
by grasping the idea of uflity. It is one of the most 
sublime and exalted hymns in thff R.V., both fr^‘ 
the philosophic and the literary standpoints, and is 
*a ‘.rue iiJldex to the early mystic thought of the 
Hyidus; To a somewhat prejudiced mind it may 
appear as a mere conglomeration of contradictions 
"and vi^piece of abstract sophistry^ But it is one of 
the finest fe’ongs that my literature may be proud 
of. Deussen describes it as " the most remarkable 
monument of the oldest* philosophy,’ “ and •has 
tranSated it jnto German.* As^he hymn is very 
important for our juwpose, ye give our own trans- 

• lation as 'lollcv^'S — , ' 


* DcusscA, Outlines of Indian J^hilosophy, B^in, 1907, 

•P. 13. 1 . 20. * • 

* t)et]^en, GeseAi^ie der Philosophie, vol. i., p. 126, and 
also in his^ Geheiml^hre des Veda, zweite Aullage, Leipzig, 
^901 Pj 3. ^ The hymn has been trasislated by many, but 
most of the translations seem to be incoijcct in placcb. 
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/?. K\.'. I29.- 

1. T^en was neither Being nor Xon-Being, 

Xo realm of air, no sky beyond ; 

What enveloped all ? Whei?e ? In whose care ? 
Were waters there, ^he deep abyss ? 

2. ’Twas neither death nor life immortal, 

Xo night was there, no day’s appearance ; 

The One in its spontaneity did airless breathe, 

^ Beyond it naught was :/i*- ext^tence. 

r 

f » 

3. Darkness was there ; » at first by darkne*^ covered, 

The world was ocean \\*fthout distinction ; 

But a pregnant germ lay liidden in shell. 

The One engendered by force of Leat. 

« 

4. Within it at first arose Desire, 

Which was the primal seed of mind ; 

The root of Being in Xon-Being Sages 

Searching bv wisdom in the heart discovered^ 

' 

5. When like a ray their beiAg^^they spreacl, 

\Vhat was below ^ what was above ? 

^See<J- bearers were therc^' great powers too. 
Spontaneity beneath and effort above. 

6. \Yho knows, in sootHr ? Who htre can tHl ? 

Whence it becyme ? Whence tfiis* creation 
^*The gods came later than its creation, 

Sq^who can tell arose ^ 

■€ 

7. Fronj^ whom arose this vAiole creation, 

W hether he produced it or not^.he ; 

Who in highest iheave]^ surveys it,^ 

6 He knows well — or ev^n not he. 
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• * 

.'fhis “marks the beginnings #of philx'sophica.l 
thought in India. The sajie conception of the basal 


. unity of •the world afterwards gave rise to Greek 
philos^hy in the Eleatic monism. Xenoptianes 


started his polemic against the anthropomorphism 
i in popular Greek religion ^nd was the first among 


Greek thinkers to declare “ All is one.*' A little 


later Parmenides too developed, as his chief princi- 
ple, the same idea of the essential oneness of being 
and^ thought. We poidt out this fact^simply tb sheftv 
that •Ti ./og quite natural and legitimate that the 
Vedic poets should begi’"^ their philosophical specu- 
lation witli their yearning to comprehend ^the undei- 
lying wii/v of •the^ world. That the yearning was 
•nafural is* amply shown by almost exactly the same 
tendencies being found in other philosophies, especi- 
ally in that of Greece. As in Greece, so in India, 
•philo.^phy was born as “ the chi^d of wonder." 

. Garb(\ wjno has done' i good deal on useful work in 
the Sahkhya, has uiHortunately failed to .realize 
the spirit in wliich the alv)ve hymn was composed 
b/ the VcdiG^\ryans, and finds in it jfe well as in 
other philosophical y^mns in the R.V., unclear 
and sclf-c^ticadictory train? of though^/' ^ We 
fail,tb poirceive any such contradictions. •The vjiri- 
ous explanations are in themselves deman(^ by The 
•very mysterious nature of the probRm. R may.be 
remarked in pafeiftg thaf the Being and N^^n-Being 

^ JUchard Garb^, The Philoso'bhu of Ancient India, 
Chicago, 1897, P* I- 
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spoken pi in the, hymn ^io not stand in anti'the^is 
(as they do in early Gi1(<ek philosophy) ; on the 
contrary, they are one, though they are tu)o from 
our of looking at them.^ The undeveloped 
state, known as karanavastha, is spoken of as Non- 
Being — ^it does not jpeaa the negation of. Being', 
while the manifested state is called by the name 
of Being. 

This also explains why Being is said to be bom of 
Non-Being in R.V. x. 72. 2-3, and the root of the 
former is discovered in the 'latter (R.V.jX»i 30 .* 4 ). 
There might appear man3,^such contradictions im- 
plied in the use of, terms, but they are only seeming 
contradictions, and vanish as soon as»the real recon- 
ciliation (vyavastha) is made out. 

Now, after attaining a consciousness of the one- 
ness of all things, the next step was naturally a quest 
after the nature of this unity. An attempt i^^nade 
to determine it-’n Ir.V. x. where, after describ- 
ing the. majesty and wonder <?f the vast network of 
creation, the poet at last .names Prajapati as the 
unknown god, the ultimate unity ^..all creation. 

I 

•‘Prajapati, than thaa there is ho other,. 

\Vh<^ holds in his embrace the wBohe creation.” 

• % 

p' ‘ * 

This i^ea of Prajapati is subsequently tfansformed 
under the name of Brahmap or Atmw in the Upani- 

^ On this idea sec^Sankara’s comme^itary oh Ved^nta- 
i. 4. 15, p. 376, 11 . 7-10 (Bibl. Ind. edn.). 
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t 

safls. * However, in another Vedjc hymrf^(R.V. 
qo) we see the same pow^ attributed to Purusa ” 
(who, w’% believe, is one with Prajapati in- general 
concejJtion), and in R.V. x. 8i and 82 to Visva- 
karman. In R.V. Xj» 72 the same functions are 
referred, to ferahmanaspa^i^-^ 

“ Brahmanaspati like a smith 
Together forged 1 :his universe ; 

When gods existed not as yet. 

Then Beisg A-om Xon-Bciiig did arise?” 

• • 

Later on, •Prajapati is id^fjtilie^ with the creating 
word ^ (the Greek Logos in R.V. x. 125, and 
with tbe sajritice and the yeaf as principles of 


^ On* the relation between the Indian eoncepHion of Vac 
and the (rreek conception of Xoyo's, see Weber's Indische 
^^tiuiien, vol. ix. ('J. also Max Heinze, Die Lehve vom 
Loijo^'n der Gyivchischen Philos,ophi% Oldenberg, ^^72. In 
numerous p^lssagcs Fat \ sc appears as*lhc consort of Pra- 
japati, the creator. ^ , 

K.V. X. 90, has been translated by Max Muller. Ancient 
(1859), p. 5O0 ; Muir, O.S.T., iv. 10^; Liidwig, No. 
0*1'^; Crra.ssnia“»n, ii. 398; Max A^iller, Ilihbert Lectures 
(18S2), p. 301*; Henrjj*W. Wallis, Cosmology of the R,V,, 
p. 50 ; Miillcr,® Vcdic Hymns, S.B.E., xx|^ii. i ; Deus- , 
SQi\, J^eschichtefi., 1. 132. • 

• ‘Wi chrome variants, this hymn is found in A.V. 2, 
which has^een translated by Weber, xviii. 8 j^ldenberg, 
Die Hymnen des R.V,, i. 314 f., Bloomfield, J-<DS, xv.^ 184. 
V.S. xjxi. 18 (=rSyetas. ¥p. iii. 8 : Muir v. p. 373) refer 
to Purusa : — ^ 

“ I kAow thi^^great Purusha, ij^plendent as the sun, 
above the* darkness. It is t>y knowing him thatia man 
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the world 'R.V. xi 190. l\Ve here insert the former 
in our own translation, ae it is one of the typical 
h3nnns at the Rigvedic speculation and is important 
for our purpose — 


RA '.^ x . 12=1 
Vac. 

1. I wander with the Rudras and the Vasus, 

With the Adityas and the \'isve Deva^ 1 

" I 'support both, Mitra and Varuna, 

Indra and Agni. and the'Asvins two. ' 

a 

2. I support Soma, swelling with juice, 

I support Tv^'^tf, Pusan and Bhaga ; 

’Tis I who give wealth to the zealous offerer. 

To the sacrificer who presses Soma. 

3. I am the queen, the showerer of riches. 

The knowing, first of the worshipped onc» ; 

Me have the gods in many forms displayed, 

Me, living every vhere and entering all things.^ 

•• \ 

ever passes death. There is no o^’her road to go.” Cf. 
V.S. xxxii. 2. ^ j 

Mufr, p.‘374. » All winkings of the eye have sprung j^oni 
Purusa, the resplendei^t. No one has limfffed him cither 
above, or below, or in the middle. 

I The first t^o verses of R.V. x. 90 arc given in the Svetas- 
vat. Up. hi. 14, 15. Cf# A.V. xix. 4, 5. h. 7.^ C^olebroc^kc's 
Misc^ Essays, i. 167 and note in p. 309. * ‘ » 

^ For tri^slations of thg hymn, see Colebrootc, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. vi\i., Calcutta, 1805, or Miscellaneous 
Essays, i., p. 28 ; Weber’s article on i* Vac and I^ogos/' 
Ind. Siud.S^- (1S65), 473 ; Deussen, Geschichte, vol. i. i.* 
146 f. ; Griffith, i. 17^* ; W'eber, xvih. ti 7. Tfie whple 
hymn k? found with slight valiants in A. V.' iv. 30*. 
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4. *Tlirbtigh me he cats fooc^^ who sejs, 

Who breathes, who - hears what's spoktu ^ 

Not kijowing me they stly by me, • 

He:M^thou of fame, I tell thee what's not easy to know. 

worthy of belief. 
(Muir.) 

to be credited. 
{Whitney.) 

5. It is I myself who declare this truth. 

Agreeable to gods and men alike ; 

1 make him powerful, whom I love, 

Him a Brahena (Braljpnana;, a Rsi, a sage. , 


• • 

6. ir? I wl. 4 i bend the bow fqjJiiidfti, 

That his arrow may str.kfe !he foe of Bralmiana, 
It's 1 who fight for my people.*^' ^ke, • 

It’s I who ha^ entered both heaven and earth. 


7. I create Father fDyaus). first on the world's summit, ^ 
^]y birth-place is in the waters, in the ocean ; 

Then I into all things existing enter, 

And touch yonder heaven with mv body. 

It's 1 wlfo blow foi^^iike the wind, 

Spreading into bein^all that exist ; 

Beyond the sky, beyonc* 4his earth. 

great have I by my glory become. • 


The unity of e?fisfence ccmld not be n^re simply 
and ^moh^icSlly pronounced than in th^se h5nnns. 
When ihe^oddess Vac says in stanza 3, 



^ Thi§ line is* difficult fo translate quite accurately. 
The extant translations do not throw any fight on it. Whit- 
ney^too leaves it djien to doubt in hii Atharva-veda, Trans, 
and Notes, vol. L] p. 201. * 
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m \ 

*-■ “Me Ji^ive the ^ods in i&any lorms displayed/ * 

Me, living everyu'here and entering all things,” 

* \ 

I 

she regeats the same thought we have already referred 
to, which again is expressed by the Rsi Dlrgha- 
tamas while praising Agni — 

“ Of the one existence, the sages speak in diverse ways.” — 

R.V. i. 164. 

Ai:J the same thought was l^ter on brought out by 
Yaska (who lived about the**fifth centurj', b.c..)': — " 
" The One Atman is oUi«g in many ways ” (Nir, 
vi> 5, Roth’s ed.,,p. ii). Some of the other Vedic 
h5mans in which this conception of tiip underlying 
unity of being is brought out are R.V. » 81, 82, 
90, 121, etc., which we can only refer to, instead of 
translating here. All this clearly shows that this 
idea of unity is as old as the Vedic civilizatioij, that 
the ancient Indian RsIs were '-.aite aware of the one- 
ness of .being and gave a po»i;ic expression to the 
same thought in many beautiful strains. 

It is needltss to multiply instances fjorn the other 
three Vedas, since^ the R.V. io the chief source of 
these and H ih itself the oldest arid most. 'mportant 
one. Mos;t of the K5mms of the other V^das' are 
bodily t^nsferred from the R.V. and arranged in 
different ways to meet the spirit and requirements 
of each. We may, howevSr, note in passing that 
the same i^ea of the unity of being^.is discovered in 
the fallowing stanzas from the A.V.-^ 
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. " Aditi is heaven, Aditi abnosphene, 

Aditi mother, she* father, she son ; 

All the gods are Aditi, •the five rad^s, 

Aditi is what is born, Aditi what is to be b<jm.** 

A.V. vu. 6. i.i 

“ Whoever .know the *Brahman in man, they know the 
most exalted one ; whoever *1^13# w the most exalted one, 
and whoever know Prajapati, whoever know the chief 

Brahmana, they know <3l1so accordingly the Skambha.” 

• 

“ The great being (Yaksa) * is absorbed in austere fer- 
vour in the midst of Jhc tN^orld, on the surface of the wa4?rs. 
•In^ arc set whatever gr^s there arc, ai» the branches of a 
trecT'arouni^ the trunk.” * 

• A.V. X. 7. 17, and 38. 

” What moves, flies and star*ds, breathing, ^ 
not-br&thijig and winking ; that 
•niversal form sustains the earth, 
that combined becomes One only.*’ 

A.V. X. 8. II. 

” Praj&pati goes about within the womb ; 

Unseen, vet is manifestly i)orn.” * ^ 

• A.V. X. 8. 13. 

i Compare R.V. i. 89. 10 i V.S. xxv. 23 ; T.A. i. 13. 2 ; 
^d#M.S. iv. 14. 4. For a similar sentiment in r^ferefice to 
Virajs see A.V. ix. 10.^24. # 

* For a discussion «n “ Yaksa ” (cf. adso A.V. x. 8. 15) 
SCO Geldnc^, \^edi$^ie Studien,\\\, 126 ff. ; slI%> Kma Up,, • 
hi. *4-^ ; JDeussen, Sechzig Upanhads, p. 204, Einleitung. 

• ® This is from the well-known A.V. hymn on the 6kam- 
bha or the Frame of Creation. • For translatiopi^ee Muir’s 
Saxis'irit Texts, vol. v., pp. 3S0-384 ; Ludwig, p. ^00 ; 
Deusson, Gesekidht^ i. 1. 3I0 ; Griffith, ii. 26 ; ^nd Whit- 
ney’s A.V. vol. ii. p. s8q. The translation is taken from 
Whitney.\ f ^ . 

^ For translation of A.V.^x. 8. see Muir. v.. #. 386 ; 
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Knov^^i g the spul, free^irom desire, wise, iinmorfal, 
self-existent satisfied with the essence, not deficient in 
any respect, one is not afraid 6f death.” ^ ^ 

^ * A.V. X. 44. 

“ They call him Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, Agni ; likewise he 
is the heavenly-winged eagle ; what is one the sages name 
variously ; they call hinf Agni, Yama, Matarisvah.” * * 

A.V. ix. 10. 28. 

These typical passages point to d. continuation of 
th^ sape idea in the A.V..^The Brahmanas, the 
exegetical treatises on the b^amliitas, being mainly 
guided by the Srufi v.j;i^starting with* the ofcject 
of making explicit what is implicitly implied in the 
mantras, may naturally be supposed ^ot to swerve 
from the general spirit of the latter. ’ What is al- 
ready expliftt in the mantras is sometimes only 
emphasized in these treatises. The transition from 
the earlier thought of the Samhita to that of the 
Brahmanas may bl noticed, for instance, iif R.V. 

X. 81, where the question i^a'^^red — ‘ 

Ludv ig, 9. 39p ; Deussen, Ccschichte, i. 1. 318 ; Grifiith, 
ii- 34- , , ^ " 

^ Compare what Deussen rcml^rks on this passage : 

” die e^te ^nd al teste Stek'c, die wir ^;ennen, der ruck- 
haltlos der Atman als ^Y'eltprincip proWam^iert wird,^A.V. ‘ 
X. 8^44,” (tieschichie der Philosophic, vol. i., p.^3^? , 

* See ^^itney’s A.V., d. 561. ^ * 

® The BJHhmanas in regard to their subject-matter are . 
supposed by some to be ” uditanuvadSl^” — i.c., they' ex- 
plain in iSetail what is already given* in the Ve(!a. (Ct. 
Yaska, Niruhia, i. 16.^ Roth’s ed., p. 31^, “ uditanuvadah 
sa bhirvati.”) 
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“ Which was the tr^, whi^h was the wood, K>J which they 
hewed_ the earth and heaven ? ” ^ / ’ 

This question is repeated in the text of the Taijtiriya 
Br^mana, and is followed by the answer — 

Brahhian was the tree, the\vcnid from which they hewed 
the earth and heaven.” 

The conception of Prajapati and of Purusa is 
also developed in wth^ Vajasaneyl Samhita and^^e 
Taitiriya^Brahniana.* The sipiple note of unity 
is also sounded, for insta*ice,‘iil the Satap. Br., iv. 
2. 2 I. — 


*' sarvam«hy ayam Stma.“ i.e.. “this soul is everytfiing.” 

*We ’are, however, mainly c»ncemed with the 
Upanisads, which are. as a rule, the final positions 
of th<* Brahmanas. The wordv derived frfm the 
root sad, t® sit, prepositidhs upa, near, and 

m'—very (adverbialj^nd^conveys the sense, " that 
which is imparted to a pil^il when he sks v#ry<iear 


aophicalP expositions, elucidations and SiscusiSjions 
on some ^edic passa^s, and* by themselve^form a 
mwe or less complete jnd comprehensive philoso- 

^ Ci. V«S. viii. a6 ; xxxi. 18-21 ; xxxjff. i-^, etc. ; T.A. 
i. 2). 9 ; T»B. ii. 5. 8. 8-10 j 8. 9? 6-7 7 iii. 12. 9 
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pldical s;^em, whjch is the kernel of the whole of the 
later philooophy. Their idealism is the groundstone 
of the' later Vedinta. They are canonical, and 
quotations from them are held by tradition ever 
complete and self-sufficient and require no further 
support. They are final 'authorities. * The general 
trend of their thought is towards a thorough-going 
monism, which in its germinal form existed even in 
the Vedas, as we have showm above. Their funda- 
ra'gntai formula may be expressed in a well-known 
distich— i , * ■ 

“ Brahma satyam jagan mithya 
JIvo braimaiva naparah.” 

1 . 

Brahman is the Reality, the tini verse is false, ^ 
The Atman is Brahman, nothing else.” 

A 

In other words, there is only one Reality, call it 
Brahipan or Atma’^ — ^what you will, and tho. world 
around us which* appears so YeaLis not fo. This is 
the central thought whka iias been so admirably 

1 It may be interesting to know that the Upah»7t.as 
form the chief source of quotatioifs in Sankara's S^riraka- 
Bhasy^. j^^cording to th^ frequency of their occurrence 
in Sankara’s monumeptal commentary* tb^y may thus be 
aiT^'7ged in order — * ■ 

Chai^gya, 809 quotations j Bfbadkran/aka, 565 ; 
Taittiriya, \^2 ; Mundaka, 129 ; Katha, 103 ; Kausitaki, . 
88 * SvetSsvatara, 53 ; Agni Rahasya ^(Sat. Br. x.),-40 ; 
Prasna, 38 ; Aitarcya (Ait. Ar. ii, 4-^)), 22 ; J&b&la, 13; 
Narayaniya«(Taitt. .^r. x.;. 9; Isa (Y&j. Sam. xl.), 8; 
Paingl, 6 ; Kena, 5. * • * • • 
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expanded and developed in va^ous in tfie 

Upamsa(Js, and what we»call the doctri/e of May5 
is nothing more than an attempt to explain this fact 
in detail, to show how it is impossible for the world 
•to be anything more tlian an " appearance ” as dis- 
tinguishad from “ Reality,* '• >fhich strictly speaking 
is only Brahman. 

We now come io one of the most important parts 
of our present subject^, viz., the development^ of ^e 
Uieory of Maya throi^gh the Upanisads down tt) 
Saiikara. ik\'e may remark ^e outset that the 
theory may be enunciated in two ways : (i) That 
the world is an illusion or appeartnce, and ( 2 ) Tlfit 
the only reality is the Atman. These two state- 
'ments aican the same thing, so that the passages 
which emphasize the statement that the Atman is 
the only reality mean most transparently that all 
else (i.«, other than t^e Atman, %iz., the world, etc.) 
is not real/ . 

The Upanisads wheh^tfe'ad through withefut any 
;,ui^ng principle seem to Bristle with startling con- 
tra»I><ions. Jhe world is described as perv'aded 
by the Atman, aijd^t is sai^ that all this is Brah- 
mau, while*a1»4he same time it js asserted that the 
vtiprlcf isiunreal ; again, it is declared that the ^nan 
created th? world, while yet i* is true that mere is 
no world besides Brahmaq. All such and other stafte- 
ments \?ould perhaps baffle all attempts at explana- 
tioi^if only we Iboked at the extern^ s&pect^^and 
some readers of the Upanisads ma}\ coni^quently 

B 
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i^th gr»^ impatwnce pronounce these books to be 
nothing bi^t a mass of crufie contradictions. ‘But it 
is not so. There is to be traced within the Upani- 
sads a certain development (“ degeneration,” from 
another point of view) of Purdidealism, In the Brh, 
Upanisad^ are found •‘erfain passages, chiefly in- the 
first four chapters, which are connected with the dis- ' 
course of Yajnavalkya, and whichrfumish the oldest 
idealistic conception as far as we know. 

*' Yajnavalkys’s standpoint is p'urely metaphysical. 
He was the leader tf^h? sages, and he is raid tb iiave 
quite realized his identity with the Brahman. 

“ One seems to ba carried away by the simple force 
of his lofty utterances, which appear* to be poured 
out from the very depths of his heart after a thorough" 
realization of the truths they contain. His dialogues 
with his wife Maitreyl and with the king Janaka 
appeal to us as tb/- clearest enunciations of the true 
standp>oint of idealism, which.,.vOn account of its 
extremely monistic conecj.+lon cannot be surpassed, 
a morp thorough-going ' monism being prinui facie^ 
impossible. The, burden of the whole throngkotit 
is that 

“ the Atman is the only reality,” • 

wtttojT^t once implies that the world is n(^t ?eal. \V'e 

«i The B^had Up. and the Ch&n. Up. seem to be the oldest' 
among the collection. It is rather diifidilt to say which of 
these two js the older. Judging from style and other evi- 
dcn^, especially the pargllel texts, it, appears that 
the Brh^ was fhe older. 
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shall now examine some of these passagyis, in order 
to give a more Concrete jdea of ftie^gen|fral position 
maintained by the old ideahst — 

” Atma va are dra^avyah srotavyo mantavyo nidi- 
dhyasitavyo Maitreyi — Atmano va are darsanena sravanena 
matya vijfianenaidam sarvarS «i’’iftitam ” (Brh. Up. ii. 4. 5). 
i.e.. 

The Atman is to be ^een, heard, understood, meditated — 

O Maitreyi ; by seeing, hearing, understanding and .realiz- 
ing the Atman, all this ^^*)rld is known. 

• * 

“fflis is repeated again in iv ^6. 

The same idea is expressed by means of three 
similes, \dz., of the drum (dundubhih)*, the coflth- 
shell, and the* lyre. As by holding fast the drum, 
the conch-shell, the Ijure, when they are being 
beaten, all their sounds are as it were caught together, 
so by knowing the Atman all is knoum, i.e., all worth 
knou 4 ng becomes already kaown. Whep these 
instruments are ’^'=*ing sounded oiie cannot hear any- 
thing else and is* coniTtjJfi in the multiplicity of the 
sounds, but on taking po%session of the instruments 
— ‘%e sourcg of all the sounds^one seems to have 
mastered the disf o#S and to have found the key to 
ii all. So is^he Atman t^e key to the all, viz., to* 
,the universe ; when the Atman is known fher^ere is 
nothing ?lse that is uferth knowing ; the mmtiplicity 
perishes and the unity psserts its sway. ^ The foilow- 
•ing is*the passage containing these three similes — 

*‘*sa yafba duhdubher hadyamanasy4na bahy&fsabdSn 
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saknuyad f^Aalianaya. dnndubhes tu grahanena dundubhy- 
Sghatasya vi.sabdo 0:liitah.” — Brh. Up- ii. 4. 7.^ 
i.e.. 

As ii^ the midst of drum-beating one is unable t,o grasp 
the outer sounds, but on grasping the drum itself the sound 
produced by the druln-beating is •also grasped. 

n * ' 

A most remarkable parage, which in the clearest 
phraseology endorses the conception of Maya, is 
found in Brh. ii. 4. 14. It runs thus — 

t * * I 

• ‘ Yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavat^ tad itara itaram jigjirati* 
tad itara itaram pas\^ti ^3,d itara itaram s^mti tad itara 
itaram abhivadati tad itara itaram manute tad itara itaram 
vij^nati, j*ati;a va asya sarvam atmaivabhut tat kena kani 
jighrefc tat kena kam pasyet tat kena kam ^vnuyat tat kena 
kam abhivadet tat kena kam man vita tat kcna'kam vijanb^ad 
yenedam sarvam vijanati tam kena \7janiyad vljnataram 
are kena vijanfyad iti.” 

Byh. Up. ii. 4. 14 

(Trans .) — 

For ^\here there is duality, as it were, there sees Another 
another thing, there* smells another ^atiother thing, there 
hears ano^.her another thing, peaks another of another 

thing, there thinks another of Another thing, there knows 
another another thing ; but where all has become nothing 
but the Atman, there how can one smell any^thing, ho'' -^*e 
anything, how hear anything, how^.'jneak of anyth how 
think of.anyViing, how knov anything.* By wkat shall one 
know him, by whom knows one this all ? what , shall 
one the knower ? 


« 

^ Cf. also Ibid., ii. 4. 8. The !.ame pagsage is agayi found 
in iv. 5. 8-10. 

* Tliis famous nass^e reappears in Up. iv. 5. 15, 
with stght alterations. 
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• 

. The word iva {= as it were) is impc/tant hefe. 
‘Where there duality, as it ^ej*e shows that 
iualit5^*which refers to the multiplicity (nanatva) 
in the world, is unreal ; in other words, it is only an 
appearance. The coflception of subject and object 
is only ^)ossible when each ®of them has at least 
1 distinguishable existence. But when all this 
‘ otherness ” is^found to be false, that which was 
called the “ object ** jiisappears and only the one 
S^tman remains as» the knower. Ii^ that seifse ?’\^n 
the '«irord subject ”*(in the aarrent sense) would 
be inadmissible, since it is dnly V relative term, and 
vvhen the object perishes, the idea of*the subjsct 
also goes with*it. ^ The distinction is lost, that which 
was rea? remains as the one, and the unreal, which 
never did actually exist, is found to be a nullity. The 
.\tman being itself the KnowVr, the self-luminous, 
the l^^iiversal Spirit, does not Require any medium 
to be knojvn. "Thafis the idea#”'hich Yajhavalkya 
so simply and yet so i:.«ribly conveys when he says — 

^ “ vijiiataram are*kcna vijftniyal ? ” * 

< By shaW the knoAvcf be known ? 

Furthei^ op -Yajhavalkya, while instrucLing the' 
^^age VsasT:a on the nature of^ the Atman, ^ys — 

na drstcr draslarai# pa§yc»na srutcr srotai'am srnu- 
yan .la mater maiitaram inanvitha na*vijnafer vijna^ram 
yijani3iHh esa ta a^ma sart^antaro 'to 'nyad arttam." 

^ Brh. Up. iii. 4. 2. 

• {Tvan^) — 

“Thou couldst not §ee the seer of #ght, thou'couldst 
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« ^ 

ncft hear hearer of hearing, thou couldst not think the 
thinker of tlought, '^ou louldst not know the knoyrer oif 
knowing. Tlis thy Atman is 'within every being, all else 
is full 9 f ' sorrow {artta). 

Here it is sbovm how the Afinan is so near within 
one’s self that one does njcfl need to go a long way. to 
search for it. If the idea of distance is to be used 
at all (which is really inadmissible)^ it may be said 
to be the nearest. Those who go out to seek it 

4 « * 

aF-^here else i)y external means never find it. 
The attempts at a s-igid definition of Bi^thmaii ure 
aU futile. This though? is like that of the popular 
talc so weir known in India. A man had his little 
child on his shoulder and was strolling <ibout in the 
street. All of a sudden, forgetting that* he had 
the child with him, ho began to proclaim in a loud 
voice throughout the’ city : “ I have lost my child ; 
who has seen it, ki{»dly let me know.” AtJast a 
passer-by, observing his gross erjaor, gave him a 
smart slap in the face and t^rThe . his eyes upward, 
whe^ to^his utter surprise- he found that the “ lost 
child ” was still on him.^ So exactly is the AtV»vsn 
always in us. In 'fact we aie never just»Sed in 
sa 3 dng mf’us ” as trul'y speaking.- ",it ts ourself,” 
not ‘Mt is in us ” ; the latter would im^ly that we 
are dmerent from the Atsian. The &age here 
dedares, therefore, that this Atman is the subject of 


1 The proverb is technically known in^PunjSbf as “ kuc- 
chat} 1^^ sahai'4 ^luuujork.* 
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all knowledge, henct unknqwable. The categcr^s 
of all. knowledge break dowi wjien streMied with 
a view ttv^heir applicatfcn to the -Stmafn. And as 
to all else, which is “ the other,” the sage says 
" ato anyat artam,” j.e., all else is full of sorrow. 
This phrase is repeated again in hi. 5.^1, in a dialogue 
with Kahola. This “ othfei^ than the Self,” i.e., 
the so-called world, .is again denied its reality in 
lii. 8. II, whertf Yajnavalkya is instructing Gargi 
(who was of a highly philosophic temperanjen4) in 
the ni5^sterious love %i the Brahmhn. * 

In Brh. tip. iv. 4. 4, against he simile of a goldsmith 
is employed. As he by taking a bit of gold moulds 
it into varioiis newer and more beautiful forms, 
so the Atman is supposed to create through Avidyd 
various forms, such as the Pitris, the Gandharvas, 
tJte gods, Prajapati, BrahmV etc. Here all the 
-variety of forms is spoken of ^iS^vidyd, hence unreal. 
1 1 may, liQwever, b# pointed out that similes illus- 
trate only a special a,spect of truth and should not 
be carried beyond their legitimate sphere. 

•The phrase avidyam gamayitva ” dfccUxS in 
this mantra^^as welUas in the preceding one, where 
an example of ttie* caterpillar is given% 

Ajiotheifc refnarkable passage, that lends a decisive 
%uppoft Jo this pure idealism occurs in Brh<*iv. 4. 

19-- • • , . 

“ manasaiva^udrastavyam 
nefia nana ’sti kincana, 
mrtyoh sa mrtyum apnoti . 

^ iha naneva pasfati.’^ 
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{Trans,)-^ 

is to be percyved by the mind alone,' 
theite is heif' no ^multiplicity T/hatever ; • 

whcJ* sees here as it ?vere “ many ”< 
f passes from death to death. 

4r 

That multiplicity, the characteristic of the uni- 
verse, is false is the fiigh-sounding note here, and 
it is still further emphasized by saying that he who 
sees as it were a plurality actually 'existing is never 
savfd, ,but is over and over Subject to the pangs of 
birth and death in tlus samsdra. The conc^tiort 
of Maya exhibits ^sel/ in such passages clearly, 
and yet many do not see it. Here also attention 
may specially be brawn to the worfl iva — " as it 
were ” — which implies that thl' multipjicity is 
only an appearance, an " as it were.” Truly speak- 
ing, this “ as it were f should be supplied in almost 
all passages where 'bs Upanisads speak of “ th“ 
other,” It would ^oe quite ir*. keeping with the 
spirit of true idealism. ^ 

This e'xactly is the highest (and the truest) stand- 
point ofi the, Upanisads. When they deny in such 
clear and distinct terms the, existence of the 
many,” it pieans that they refuse to c^jneeae any 
reality to the world, from that starid^int, the, idea 
of tl*5,^orld being meaningless withou^ dil this 
ndna (multiplicity). Abstraclf" the many ” and you 
briilg the world to a zero^point, nothing r^ains 
behind ; all vanishes. 

All t.hfi whir.h wft tisft in (our e.verv-dav 
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life to .egress the vaftou^dis inctions among objects, 
or " the majiy,i’ aj;e mere abu^s of our speech, 
since thSi; are ill-spent* or wasted, "the. many” 
having *no existence at all. Only "the ‘One” 
exists, and when that is known all else is known, 
■ and the^ use* of words breaks down.' This idea is 

expressed in Brh. iv. 4. 21 — 

• 

tarn cva dhlicf vijiii^a prajfiam kurvita brahmanah, 
naiiiKihyayad baliun saMan vSco \'igiapanam hi 

, — * • • 

Knot* ing tini alone let Tlic wise BrWiinana form his prajna 
(understanding), let him not wiediikte on many words, 
for that is simply tlie fatigue of rue (sj^ecch). 

^ This^p brief is the spirit of Yajnavalkya’s Ideal- 
ism. It nftiy conveniently be viewed in three 
as^jects : — 

1. Tj^e Atman is the only reality. 

2. The ^tmar is *thc subjcct^f knowledge in us 

(cf. iii. 4. 2, iii. 7.^3, hi. 8. ii), hence . 

3. The Atman is itself miknovsabfc. (Cf. ji. 4. 14, 

* • iv. 5. 15, etc.) 

It ma5' tig pointed out tl^it there is n* contradic- 
tion,^s mapy have been led to s^ippose, in the state- 
ifients*“Jhe Atman is imknowable ” and •"by 
knowing the Atman atl is khown or “the Atman 
alofte ig to be, k|iown.”» The word " knowled|e ” 
is used jn two different aspects. The Atman is 
*' imknowable ” Iwhen by* knotfled^e is meynt a 
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synthesis of the subje^^t a'nd bbject, or wh^n it is 
supposed that speech ips able to describe the Self. 
The knower, the self, can know the ki..^^^n or the 
objects, but how can the knower be known ? The 
truth of the idea is not verj’ difficult to grasp, if 
one just reflects seriously for a moment. If all 
things are known only through the " I,” by what 
can the “ I ” itself be knowh ? The fact of this 
self-consciousness is ultimate in if self.* Hence in 
t|iiS‘'saise the knower cannot be known, while at 
the same time no ,knowled^.S! could be mope sure 
than that of the iTnowsr, the self. Here " know- 
ledge ” is used in^a higher and different sense, viz., 
self-realization or experience (antbjtava). Even 
the greatest sceptic could not reasonably deny the* 
existence of the “ IJ’ and a higher knowledge of 
this self means the /ealization of the falsity of fhe 
not-self and of ihf fineness of the Atman. The" 
seemifig paradox- therefore disappears -on a little 
deeper .imderstanding. 

Now this oldest, simplest and most thorough- 
going idealism is found chiefly in th? Brh. Up.; as 
shown above, but* it is not tJotally oustec^by the 
later doctrfnes in revolt, and so* ^.ppears scattered^ 
here and ihere amohg the others in the chief Ifpani- 
sads^'as well. The doctrine of the sole* re^ty of 

^ Similar analogies may be ibOticed in European philoso- 
phy. Descartes, e.g., started with triis very fact, Cogito, 
ergo sum. Almost al^ idealists start witlj^ self-colisciousness 
as thl* ultimate ^act. 
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the Atman — Whence of the falj ‘ty of the worj[d, “ tMb 
Many^’ — ^has ne^er been tot Uy^vgn up later on. 
Certainl^yit lias been gradually obscured — though 
at the same time shining through by its inherent 
light — by the huge mass of more realistic or anti- 
, idealistic, notions. Such QDn(jpptions we may have 
• occasion to refer to briefly later on. We hasten 
' now to show how +his* supreme monistic conception 
runs through the oth§r Upanisads like a string 
through the beads* of a garland. 

-* Turning ^o the Chaffdogya U]^., we at once meet 
with the famous dialogue betwoen Aruni and nis 
son, Svetaketu. The son haviijg studied all the 
Vedas, etc., .fftr twelve years with his teacher, 
•returned* to his father a swollen-headed young 
scholar„ The father tested hiS^nowledge by asking 
him if he knew anything abo\t that by which all 
’tfSt isjunheard becomes he^^and the unknown 
becomes th^ kno'^n, etc. The failing to ahswer, 
requests his father to explain to him that know- 
ledge, and the sage Aruni teache;^ Svetaketu by 
the’ toUowingjiConcrete examples — 

_ " yatha soSiya ejfena mrtpi^dena sarvam*'mrnmayam 
vijaatun syai v^arambhanam vikaionamadheYam 
kAty ev# satyam. 

* Chan. Up. vi. i. 4.* 


^ Cf. th^ same idea in difierent sii|^es in the following 
two'maintra?, Cha6. Up. vi. ft 5-6. 
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{Trans.)— (4 ■ *' . 

As, O good one, (tr^e knowledge qf) one ball of earth 
everything the nature of eaCxth is known change (or 
modification/ is an extension of words, a mere k'^me, only 
the earth is true.^ 

Here it is'^t^aid that knowing the one the all 
is known. As all tlie forms into which clay is 

^ Some critics of the Vedanta disco j^r in this passage a 
corroboration of the theory' of T arindmavdda. They con- 
^nti that as the various things of earth (jar, pot, etc.) are 
transformations of the earth, A^t being creations of^tl.ie 
imagination (Sat coming out of Sat only), so fs the world as 
sat a development of a ^btie sat. Some of the modern 
evolutionists would^also urge that the world is simply a 
process of evolution of the one principle — by whatever name 
you may call it, matter , spirit, thought, or the Xtma^i. Accord- 
ing to these views the Self transforms itself into Katura 
Naturaia. and as a rcaj/zauae has a real effect, the world 
must be a reality'. Tfc Sankhya system is also based; on 
such a theory', which/ rtikes the world a reality', bein^H^^i^ 
actual^ modification or development of real matterf 

This view' appeaiv‘-^o be based on. ^n exclusively one- 
sided interpretation of the passage. The whole rests on 
the assumption that thing^^ like the jar, etc., are actual 
trai sfofmations of earth. But the passage seems tq us to 
endorse the purely idealistic standpoint, nv,iking the w'orld, 
to use later phraseology, a vivartctjnstcad of a vif>dra. 

The invaAa of a substani 3 is simply its appearance, which 
in no way implies any alteration in the tiling itself ^ while 
a vitara *'is the transformation of the substan:c itself. 
(" Vivarta = atattvato /nyath^ pratha ; viltara = satat- 
tvato 'nyatha piatha.” To take a w'ell-knowm technical* 
example, milk is substantiaicy transfoi^med intp curd or 
junket : these are two wholly different states — one cannot 
discover any milk ^when it is changed into curd. But 
a jarbf earth, even ^ter inLi^dduating itself ks a jari does 
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moulded are known by knowing clay, so the mani- 
fold wforlu is known' by ,icno^n^. the one Atman, 
since aH^ality is the Atman and theAon-Atman 
does not really exist. The “ many forms ” are 
merely “ the beginning flf speech ” (vacRt.tmbhanam), 
only a mere name (namadljoyam) without reality. 
•The plurality is all a mere name, hence unreal.^ 
In Ch. vi. 2. 1-,^, where the process of creation 
is described from the. empirical standpoint, ^he 
words “ ekam-eva*ad\utiyam ” (“ Jhe only one 
without* a ^cond ”) occur, which point out the 
essential oneness of the Atifian. 'V 
Again, in Chan. Up. vii. 23. i«>we read — 


• » yo vaiv'bhuma tat sukham, naipe sukham asti bbSmaiva 
sukbam bhUrna tv eva \'ijijflasita\^ iti.” 

• [Trans .) — ». 

That which is the Bhuma (the W is happiness, there 


not 'cease to* be earth ; it is eaith inside and out, the 
idea o'f far is simply due to the limitations of name 
and form, wj^h ^are decidedly mind-dependent -> IJ'he 
evideilbe of the^jar qud jar is not at all Independent. 
So also when a^ rope is* mistaken far a snake, it is not 
transforfnei into the lutfer. It js the mind imposing the 
eonceptio’^i of the^snake on the Pape. The former Aas no 
indepeiftient eJfistence. This example of the rope, etj., is 
a fy-pical on%for the vivarta-theory, but it is evident how 
the implications of the ai^ogy <a the ^arth correspond 
with those of this one. He^ce the passage, judged both 
from its cSntextual spirit and analogies, supports the idea 
of vivaria, i^t of vikdra. , 

^ TJhe worde " vfcarambhan«im vil&ro namadheyfan " 
again occur in Chan. Up. vi, 4. 1-3. 
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I 

* is no happiness in the si nail. Only the Bhuma is happi- 
ness. The Bhuma th^efore to be searched after 

In this plassage Brahman is spoken of Bhuma 
(the Great), and only He is said to be bliss ; all 
that is no'? *■ Brahman (= the Atman) is alpam 
(little) and misery.' Only that Bhuma is worthy 
of being known. The words tu eva are important,, 
since they emphasize the excliffive knowledge of 
th^ Atman alone. In the ‘following khanda (Chan, 
vii. 24. i) that Bhuma is defined as — 

* t ' * * 

“ yatra na anya^pasyati na anyat srnoti na anyat.\djan- 
Jtti sa bhujina."’ ^ 

(Trans .) — ^ « 

Where none other sees, none other hears, /lone other 
knows, that is Bhuma,- 


And the Alpa j^^defined as — 

“ yatra anyat pasyati anyat sinioti anyad vij&ati tad al- 
pam.” ^ 

(Trans .) — 

Where another, sees, another hears, another knows, that 

tyani ”). When the 'nature of mvltiplicity is real-, 
izad to* be false “ the other ” (anya^ vriU, ceas^. to 
exist and only the »• Bhuma will shinrf’in his ever-, 
ksting Itoiinosity. 

The Taitt. Up. does not cchitain muth on .the 
su^'ject. • It is .mainly concerned witli the more 
rejdist^c conception of the crea^on of the world 
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from the Atman. ^ There i i of course famous 
passage qu the*imknow%biei.ess/of the Atman. 

" yato vaco nivartante aprapya manasa saha, 
anandam brahmano ridvan na bibhet' >adacana.” 

• li. 4 and ii. g. 

‘ {Tyavs .) — 

\Vhpnce words rctii*" with the mind without having reached 

ii, knowing the bli:-‘-of ‘that Brahman, one never fears. 

« 

• 

So, too, the Ait.»Up. has verylittje to contribute 
tbvthe ^ubjfct. In ol!e place (iii. 1-3) the Atman 
is defined as con.sciousness (pn..^ana), and then 
elepliants, cows, men, trees, animiiJs, etc^, are calfcd 
the names (namadheyani) of Consciousness, which 
^•identified with Brahman (prajnanam Brahma). 
This means that all things e^t only so far as they 
a’'e my consciousness, which - is a unity ; hence 
the multiplicity which seems H'» exist independent 
of my conscious! '*ss is not real, only a mere name. 

. The Katha Up., one* of the comparatively late 
Upanisads, is one of the finest prpductions on the 
sjablbct, and ^ontains many passages that are fre- 
quently quoted by ^e nu)dem*Indian ^edantists, 
,It is attracHv^ moreover i^ving to the peculiarly 
fasciill^ing *and interesting l^end of ^ac^keta, 
meant to expound the lore qf the Atman so as to 
be acceptable ffven to ti^ose who aie tired too sQon 
of abstract conceptions and want something to 


1 Cf. xiitt. Up. ii. * , ii. 6. iii. i, etc.^ 
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coloiir such notions. Hn i. 2. 5, the god of Death 
points out. to 'Naf ike^a how the i|[norant in their 
avidya foULw one another like the blind.n 

“ avidyayam ^f»ntare vartamanah svayamdhirah pandi- 
tammanyaman^, 

dandramyamanah pari3^n\i mudhah andhenaiva niya- , 
mana yathandhah.” ^ ^ 

(Cf. 1 Up* 2. 8 .) 

■ Dwelling in thf midst of darkness, “ wise in their own 
conceit,” ® and taking themselvt's to be vcrj^ learned, tiic 
ignorant go round %nd round, staggering to and fro, like 
blind men led by flic blind. 


Such are the people who always look to the exter- 
nal and the immediate aspect of things and never 
look beyond. Imitating others blindly, they cJso 
imagine the not-self*tc be the self. And such people 
in their own ignorance regard themselves very 
learned (panditaifi-inan3ramanah;, because self- 
conceit* is the index to snallowness of knowledge 
or Ignorance. The more one knows, the humbler 
one becomes. 

\ 

The mo^t satisfacto^ passages, however, come 
later in Katha ii. .The''one is alniost identical witlf 
Brh.* iv. 4. 19, which has already been-quot-'d 
alx)ve. r 


1 Cf. Mun^. Up. i. 2. 8 : Katiia Up. U. 5 ; also Maitr. 
vii. 9<(where we hav«-only fw |NNn?*T: 

* See %.B.E. xv., p. 8. 
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“ yad eveha tad amutra*yad amntra tad anv iha 
mityph*sa mrtyum apnoti ya iha naneva pasyati.” 

. K/tha*Up, ii. 4. 10. 
(Tta^s]) — * 

What is here, the same is in the next world ; and what 


is in the next world, the s^mc is here ; he who sees here, as 
it were, “ diJlfeijences ” (or “ the many ’*) ^ues from death 


to death. • 


Here, as we have already seen, the multiplicity 
is pronounced fulse ; he who even imagines it 
to be true does not h.ttain liberation. The* ^lyiie 
tlfought is stated in tjie next manfra — 


“ manasaivji idam avaptavyani 
fieha nana asti kincana _ 

mytyoh sa»mrtyum apnoti ya iha naneva pasyati.” 

Katha Up. ii. 4. 11. 

grafts,) — 

Only hy the mind this is to bJ* obtained ; there is no 
mnl ciplicity here whatsoever ; he goes from death to death 
jvho^ sees any multiplicity here. ^ 

Here again the fact that tbef^e is no multiplicity 
whatever is particularly’ emphasized, henfce the 
universe, which is the em'Sodimentf of this kle? of 
multiplicity, i# false. 

The cc^uception ^ Ae Athian is further explained 
in ii. 5. 13-^ • • 

'' nj^yo anityan 3 .m cetanas cetan^am 
eko bahunam > 3 vidacfliati kaman 
tarn atmastham ^ ’nupasyanti dhir^ 

•tesam sanftih sasvati netaresam.” 1 

fi 

' Svet. Up. vi. 1*3. ' 

F 
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(Trans.)— 

Eternaf of the transient. Soul of. the souls, who though 
one, fulfills the d&ire^f l«ian5f; the wise \vlip perceive Him. 
residing in tine Self, to them belongs eternal Vivace, not 
to others. 

The passageMistinguishes the'etemal and changeless, 
nature of the .Atman .from the transient nature 
of the world, adding that only those are saved who 
know the Atman, since that i.s ffiie, only true know- 
ledge.^ All others who will ‘nold fast to the sense 
6i “ plurality, ”f taking the fleeting shadows for eter- 
nal realities, will ntver find rest and peace but ^ill 
ever be rolling rt) and fro, confused and puzzled. 

‘The Sveta^vatdra Up., composed still later and 
tinged with rather sectarian idbas,' speaks of the 
whole cosmic illusion Sfe. capable of being renauTed 
(viSva-maya-nivrttihf by a true knowledge of jthe 
one God Hara (i. ^lo). Again in iii. 8 it is said 
that ^liere is no otder way ^of conquering death 
except by knowing* the ever-lumfuous *Atman. If 
the world were real or tiue, its knowledge could 
save people from the clutches of death. In iii. lo 
it is said that only^ they who know th’j Atman, who 
is beyondi.the Purusa, ’formless., and pu;;,e, attain 
immortality, all others'for ever plu»ge into misery. 

Th-at fhe Atman in us is the subject of kivjwledge 
and itself is consequently < unknowable is clearly 
brought out ini — 

" sa vetti vedyam na ca tasyfisti vettfi tarn ^ur agr3mm 
purufam mkhfintam»” . , . , 

Svet. Up. iii. 19. 
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. (Trans .) — 

He knows whatsis to.be known, but no one knows him ; 
■they call l|im the first, thetgrea P/tusa. 

In vi. 8-12 is a beautiful description of the nature 
of the Atman — 

“ na tasya karyam karanam na vidyate . . . netaresam.’ * 
{Trans .) — , 

There is no effect and no cause of him, no one is seen 
like unto him or better ; l^s high power is revealed as mani- 
fold, as inherent, acting as power and knowledge. • • 

•Jhere is no master of J;iim in the world, no ruler of hiiS, 
nof ev%niA sign of him ; he is the caufe, the lord of the lords 
of the organs, and there is of him neither parent nor lord, 

Thsit only god who spontaneously coVered •himself, like 
a spicier, with breads drawn from Xature (Pradhana), 
grant us the iihperis&able Brahman. 

t?ie one God, hidden i\all beings, all-pervading, 
the self ^yithill all beings, watchi^ over all works, dwelling 
in i.Ll beings, the witness, the perceiver, the only one, free 
fiom qualities. 

* l!e k f'e one ruler of the many w^o are free from actions, 
he who makfS thi one seed manj|pld ; the wise who per-..- 
c^ive liim within their self, 'to them belongs etem^ happi- 
ness, not to others. 

' Sv«t. Up. vi. 8-12. 

An examination o#the Qther <Jpanisads also will 
Jjear out 'thart thQ conceptiwi of the sole Reality of 
Brahman is* not missing in them. In some it is 
more slrosgly emphasized, in others it is clouded 
over by more realistk tendencies This extreme 
idealisms which ^re^sed tS grant reality to the world 
seemed ta be rather too advanced for t^/ie ordinary 
un(ferstanding, «vhich could not "reconcile thi fact 
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that the. world was there somehow or other -and it 
could therefore ik^ explained away J>y 'being 
called ‘“uniVal.” The inherent empirical £eudencies 
of our nature are too strong to be wholly conquered ; 
howsoever the?: may be subdued, they still rise up 
at some time and re^ij^ to harmonize with the 
metaphysical standpoint. Moreover, to the major- 
ity who are not given to step Ijeyond the boun- 
daries of empirical imderstan(^g such metaphysical 
speculations as, are contained irf the pure idealism 
of Yajnavalkya seem hardly to convey apiy ipeaning. 
Yet these mind^are not totally to be ignored by 
tlfc old sages, thej- must then make room for some 
concession to the empirical cc»,iscfousness which 
refuses to part with idea of the realify of 
world. This could begone by granting the existence 
of the world and yet maintaining at the same time 
that the sole reality & the Atman. This w,^s a Sort • 
of degeneration of X'i'ealism into v’antbeism, with 
its dodtrine “ All this i*^ Brahman ” (Chan. ik. 
14. ,1). ' 

It may be observed that even in on^and the lame 
passage bo/h these* tendencies* {irp sometimes found 
mixed up together. 7^he differenqi? Wtween thd 
two yie\«s is rather subtle. The one— Ide|ilism— 
maintains that Atmaoi alone is real aild nothing 
else exists besides it ; whil| the other — Panthei^ — • 
holds that the world does exist aiid' yet it Vloes not 
affec| the principlf of the sole reality of the Atman, 
since it itself is nothing ‘different ff om {he Atman ; 
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both are identical, one with the other. The, A.tman% 
called “ ^he reality of this reality ’i (Satyasya sat- 
yam) ii} Brh.'*Up. ii. i. 20. It^s imm?jient in the 
world and pervades even the minutest particle. 
This view is strictlj* speaking untenable, yet to 
satisfy the gross and empirigal instincts of human 
beings, this is the very idea that finds expression 
ir the greater part of the Upanisads as a whole. 
The idea is chiefly r^resented by the Chand. Up. 
The well-known condensed word tajjaldn is Signifi- 
cant aiir th^ following passages* from the Sancjilya- 
vidya, and means ; From Drahman is all this born 
(tasniat jayate), into Brahman ajl ^his iS reabsorbed 
(tasmin liyate), a*id in Brahman all this breathes 
''(taramin^aniti), meaning fl^reby that all-in-all is 
Brahman. 


“ Sarvam khalu idani Brahma 
. Tajjalan iti srinta*upasita.” 

* j Cliand. I'p. iii. 14. i. 

{Tran!,.\ — , 

All thi*. is Brahman. Let a man meditate on that as 
beginning, ending and breathing in Ifc 


Further on BrahmSn is j:alle(> " the all-effecting, 
, all-wishing, •aU-sinelling, aU-tasting, ana afl this” 
(Ibidf, iii. 2 and 4). 

Again, in the very interesting narration in Aapa- 
thaka vi., where Uddiiaka teaches his son by mf^s 
of the parables 9! honJy (vi. 9), streams (vi. 10), 
a large tree (vi. ii), the nyagrodha t^ee (vi. 12), 
salt (vi. 13), at blind man travelling towards the 
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dandhara (vi. 14), etc., etc., the Atman ia spoken 
of as penetrating “ the all 

^ I- 

"sa ya eso anima etadatmyam 
idam sarvam tat satA'am sa atma 
taf t» am asi Svetaketo iti.” 

(Trans .) — 

That which is the subtle essencie, in it all that exists has 
its self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, O Sve- 
taketu, art it. 


The following passages sf»eak as eloquently .jn 
the same train of tho^jght — 

f * 

** Athata Atmadesa Atma eva adl^astat 
Atma uparistat Atma pascat Atnia 
purastat . . . A^a eva idam 
sarvam iti.’* * 

• Chand. Up. vii. 23. 2. 

(Trans,)— ^ ^ 

Self is^below, above, behind, before, right a^d left — Self is 
ollthisi MV » 

^ • *■ 
“ era vai visvarupa ^tma vaisvanarah.'* 

c ^ • Chand. Up. v. 13. i. 

i.e., 4 

The Self which you^medit^te on* is the Vaisvanara Self, 
called Visva/'Qpa. 


** ya ^tma^Lpahatapapma vijaro vimvryur visoko vij4"nars9- 
'pipasah satyakamah sa^yasamkalpah so 'nv^stavyah sa 
viji^hasitav^^ah sa sarvans ca lokan apnoti sarv^sca 
kam^ yas tarn atmanam anuvitlya vijana]titi ha gfajapatir 
uvSca.” ® 

Chand. Up. Wii. 7. i. 

( Also viii. 7. 
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• (Tuans .) — 

Prajapati said : “ The Self which is free from*sin, freed 

• from old af?e, fr®m death an^ grie^, fyom Biunger and thirst, 
which d^ires noticing but what is to be de^^red,’ imagines 
nothing but what is to be imagined, that it is which we 
must search out, that it i^ which we must try to understand. 

• He who has searched out that Self and -ias understood it 
obtains all worlds and all dJlsirctf.'’ 

“ Sarvam evedam avam hhagava atmanam pasyava aloma- 
bhya anakhebhyah pratirupam iti.” 

• Chand. Up. viii. 8. i. 

(Ivans .) — • •• 

•AVe both see the Self tiius All, a representation even to 
tlie very ]^iPs and nails. • 

W»- only say that the Chan. Up. inayAe taken to 
be the chief ropreientative of this stage of thought. 
Jt "0 is found in ali\)st all the other Upani- 
.sadb as well, and contributes the largest bulk of the 
whole Aupanisadic literature. Even the Brh. Up., 

. which we have taken to be tbe chief exponent of 
pure idealijm, c'^ntains man^ passages agreeing with , 
the pantheistic conceptipn. , 

“Brahma tain par ad fit yo anyat^^i atmano ' Brahma 
\.ed 5 . . . sarvjjm yad ay am atiiia." 

Brh. dUp. iL 4. 0# Cf. Ibid. iv. 5. 7. 

• “ “ Braliinai\td|iii. sarvam. tJp. ii. 5. 2.. 

“ Bijlimaitat sarvam.’’ — Ibid. v.*3. 1. 
i.e.. 

All Inis is Brahman. 

•‘““Aya^i va al^a sarvesSiji bhutanam lokah.” ^ 

• ’ Brh. Up. I. 4. 16* 

i.e., • . 

Hiis Atman is tfie support 8£ all creatures. 
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“ tad yatha rathanabhau ca . . . samarpitali.’’ 

Brh. ii. 5. 15. 

{Trans .) — \ 1 i v. ' 

And as all^ spokes are contained in the axle and in the 
felly of a wheel, all beings and all those selves arc contained 
in that Self. 

Yah sar\'’esu bhutesy ti?^.han . . . amrtah.” — Ibid., iii. 
7 - 15 - 

He who dwells in all beings, and within all beings, whom 
all beings do not know, whose body aH’ueings are, and who 
rules aU beings within, he is thy Self, the ruler within, the 
“ Immortal.” 

to ^ ^ 

” Atmani eva atmanam pasyati sarvam- '^atmanam 
pasyati.” ^ Brh. iv. 4. 23. 

• f 

The Taittir. Up. too says — 

” Om iti Brahm^Om iti idam sarvam'. ’ ' 

Taitt. i. 8. i. 

The Katha Up. too has the following — 

. ” tasminl lokah sritah rarvc^.”* . , V 

Katha ii. 5. 8. Cf. li. 6. i. 

That “the one Atman, like the fire, the air and 
the sun, assumes manifold forms, forms the sutject 
matter of Katha ii 5. ^12. *■ 

Even th6 SvetaSvatara Up.,' vi-nich is fundameij,- 
tally theistic, contains passages like'tho foUov/ing — 

“ sarvavyapina^ atmanam,” etc. 

. Svet. i. 16. 

* ” sarvananasirogrivak’ . . . siv^.” - 

^ IbioT ii. II.- 

^ ” sarvatah ^nanipadam . . . tisthati.”'* 

< ^ Ibid. ii. 16. 
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• A n^^tra from Oie Purufe-sukta of the R.^. 
IS qiioteij as iv 15-^ 

• ^ i M 

“ Puriisa evedarn ^arvam, etc. 

“ visvasya ekam pari vest, it aram . . . eti.” 

^v. 14 (Cf. iv. 16 and v. 13.) 

“ eka devah sarvabhutesu gudLah . . atma.'* 

•• # vi II. 

“ Isavasyam idam sarvam . . . jagat.” 

• Isa. I. 


Is^. 6 . 
Isa. 7. 


“ Yas tu sarvajLi . . . vijugupsate.’ 

“ Yasmin . anupasyatah.’\ 

•\^smin dyauh . . . setuh.’’ 

Mund. ii. 2. 5. 

“ Brahmaivedam . .* varii, > 

Mund. ii. 2. ti. 

'' .‘'arvain . . . catu^at.'’ 

Mand. 2. 


It rot our object, however, to collect all such 
passag;es here. To multiply* such instances is in 
no way cyfficult. 'One hqg. only to turn over th#^, 
•pages of llie Upanisadt . and' passages tinged with 
this idea are sure to be foaiid. For want Of a better 
.wOrd we hc^e named this conception “ Panthe- 
ism.” The reas jn^*why ..tjie largest portion of the 
k-'-Upanisads •is ^pantheistic^ this sense is tw^ofold. 
In tlte first ^lace, it is not too abstruse to^scape the 
understanding of those wly) take some pains to 
inguiie into the knowledge of the. Atman. Bj^j^not 
denying the isj^stence* of the world it does not 
arouse the hostility or opposition of. the ffeneral 
tlfinker. Secqpdly, it is^ot far from the real truth 
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t t - , 

,as given in' the “ pure idealisni,” e.g., that of -Yaina- 

valkya. Granting as it does " a world,” it boldly 
says that " All is the AtmtJi,” that the only reality 
is the Atman, even though the world may be taken 
to possess some kind of existence. 

In this w'ay for accqmjfiodating the real truth, of 
the sole reality of the Atman (and consequently • 
the falsity of the world) to the empirical conscious- 
ness which refuses to part with the grosser concep- 
tion *bf the world — an idea with which it has long 
been familiar — the ,'dealist hks to come down from 
his high pedestal and speak in words intelligible 
to. people ill gej<ei;al. He will, for the time being, 
grant that there is a world, but will add that “ what- 
ever is is the Atman. If we analyse this'-foh«* of 
Pantheism we find that it is not far removed from 
the original Idealism, since the oneness of the Atman 
is still maintained and all tliis diversity iii tjie world • 
Jc said to be only a nc^nc depending on Jiiie Atman 
for its existence ; and as the name is unreal, it fol- 
lows thff even this doctrine indirectly comes to the 
sam^ truth.* But a further abuse o^ the doctflne 
reduces it to what >.e mqy call “^the lower Panthe- 
ism,” according to whith each an^ fivciy “ 
terial ” thing is also the Atman, the'iiorse fe the 
Atman, the rider is ^e Atman, the table is the 
Atman, etc., so that when a Aian kills a snake “ the 
Atman has killed the Atmaii ” wopld be thfr vulgar 
way o^ expression and losing sight of tbs original 
idea on which this conception is b;sed, it is liable 
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t0 be l^LUghed at an3 pooh-pcJohed by the man in 
the fftreej. Byt we must carefully* note Aiat this 
sort of % Pantheism is ndt the (fcsential doctrine of 
the Upanisads. It rests* on a mere mSunderstand- 
ing of the position, which implies that all is the 
Atman, since nothing ca^^ exist (or have a satta) 

• independent of the Atman, \^'hen one has realized 
the true nature of the Atman, e.g., a man who is 
called jlvanmukta^ he^does not see anything besides 
the Atman, So long as he has his body, he is ^ithjn 
tf?e world o^ imperfections and ]jie, too, has to make 
some concession in saying that this world (which 
really does not exist in his view) ^od is ilbt anything 
besides the .Atnian. Such a man, being quite 
intoiflt^lod with the tru^ bliss [Cinandd) of the 
Atman,, will meet all questions by the word " At- 
man." Others who arc^lill ignorant of their blind- 
ness deny that they are blijid and consequently 
laugh .iL |he jpentaneoui . utterings of such ^ 
yedantist. r • 

As a matter of fact, thtre is a strangeVnomaly 
ill ^uch a knowledge of the Atman. * The human 
intellect is not ma^ejlo gre^p th# reality by its power 
M reasoijf aifti Jpy. usp of wf>rds.^ There are limita- 
tions ^nd irf!perfections inherent in it. It breaks 
(iownlhe moment it attempts^to go beyond a certain 
point, .t£ legitimate botindary. Thr ultimate reaU^ty 
refuses •to be •chopped* up into bits in order to 

^ Cf.^ “ nkisa tarkena matir apaneyg ” — " tliis kno|vledge 
canftiot be reached by mere i^asoning.” — KatliaUp. i. 2,9. 
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in with the import of language. It , is seif- 
illuminating, and to yield its meaning it demands 
our self-consciousnSss) ourfeving wiU, our whole self, 
our whole life, but not our speech, which is after 
all inadequate. » 

In order fully to r^ah?!e such truths the intellect 
must transcend itself, which it cp.nnot do. Hence’ 
it has to be content with its blurred and indistinct 
■vision.^ But, on the other band, words have to be 
used' tor communicating truth, though the moment 
we use them we .-land outSelves on quicksands. 
When we say, e.g., “ the world is nothmg but an 
appearance,” eP/er» so ‘we use the term “ world,” 
and in so doing do suppose it tu cXist. Hence, in 
the interpretation of thf passages of the IPpinisads 
we must always confine our attention to the spirit 
underl3dng the text and fo the motives which led 
the sages to unite various standpoints in one txxt,- 
- 'vhicK may seem to be/:'''nflicting if /ooked”at merely 
in the «xtemal. <* 

The ^degeneration of Pure Idealism — the kernel 
bf the Upanisads — did not stop herf. It wenT so 
far as to turn int& ultra-ReiiiSim and further on 
even into Atheism, Dei.<^, etc. Thf n'atufal coufsc 
for Pantheism was' to trmi into what 'we rnay call 
Creationism (Cosmogonism). The identity of the 
A^man and thenvorld, though granted, was yet far 


1 the /unctioi\ of the intellect compare the brilliant 
remarks of Prof. Bergson ixlThis U Evolution Creatricet' 
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from bejng transparent to mafiy who had a craze, 
for the cqncret^. They would argue thus : “ The 
Atman 4 s ‘ One, and the Itrorld 19 ' the Many ' ; how 
then could the Atman Be one with tfie world ? ” 
The notion of identity, therefore, not being trans- 
parent, lost its force, and supplanted by a still 
more empirical cgnception, viz., that of causality, 
according to which the Atman is the cause and the 
world proceeds fiom i^as an effect. This stage of 
thought prominentiy appears in Taitt. Up. ; in thjp 
tVi chief plages 

ii* 

“ Tasmat etasmad va atmanah . . * pu^aisah.’* 

^ ^ Taitt. ii. i. if* 

“ So ’kamayata baliu syam . . . tat s^stva tad evanu- 
‘’^^JJavisat.” ^ IbiS. ii. 6. 

“ Yato va imani bhutani . . . tad Brahmeti,.” 

^ Ibid. iii. i. 

“ Sa iman lokan asrjata.’’ 

Ait. Up. i. 2. 

Such ideas are also fovnd scattered over, almost 
all the other Upanisads.' ‘The most eloqtw^nt pas- 
sg.gt on the siibject is the analogy of the spider ‘hnd 
the sparks. Just as the spjder goes forth from itself 
hf meanly of i^ threads, ai 6 from the fire the tiny 
sparks? fly qjii^ so from this Xtntan all the spirits of 

‘ Cf. for example, Bf'h. i: 2.3. (tena Atmana sarvam idam 
asrjata*'^ i. 4. i,^i. 4. 5, i. $. 10, ii. i. 20 ; Chan. iii. 19*1, 
vi: 2. I, vi. 3. 2, vl? 3. 3. vii. 26. i (“ atmatali eva idaij^ 
sarvam *’) ; Mund. i. i. 7, ii, i. i, ii. i. ii. i. 9»; Mai^ukya 
6 5 t2,’ 
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hie spring forth, all worlds, all* gods, all living- beings 
(Brh. ii. i. 20)1 The same illustrations cire further 
set out at length imMond-bUp. i. i. 7 and' ii i. i. 

The one notable point in this connexion is that 
at this stags the Atman who creates the world is 
identical with that in it.^ ' Brahman, is 

the Atman. The universal Self, the creator of the- 
world, is not different from the individual Self within 
each of us. Brahman is thus, the psychic principle. 
It is hot in any way divided into so many Atmans, 
but is present as a,.whole wfihin each of us. > It’ds 
not an aggregate of the Atmans but the whole of the 
A^man. The WeV-known Vedantic formulas " tat 
tvam asi,” “ That art thou ” (Chand..Up. -vi. 8. 7), 
and “ aharn brahmdsmi/ “ I am Brahman ’*^-tBrh. i. 
4. 10), amply corroborate the idea. We have.aheady 
referred to a passage (Brh. hi. 4, and iii. 5), where the 
inquiry as to the “Srahman that is within all as 
^soul ’ is answered as— ‘,‘ilt is thy seal tl\jrc is within 
all,” which as the ki’iowing subject is itself unknow- 
able. 

iteeping in view the remoteness o|. the age When 
the author^, of the Epani^ds bi^e^thed on this earth, 
it strikes us as something really wopd6rfui to grasp 
this relation of identity between God and Aian so 
clearly as they did. This is a thought thut will ever 
b^ one of the f'nndeimental,‘f)OStulates of all future 
^etaphysics. The same 'has beem discovered in 

1 Cff. above, e.g., “ Tat sfstva tad eva anuprUvisat.” — 
Taitt. Up. ii. 6. , 
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rather a circuitous wajflong aftea by Westehi thinkers 
as well, and we believe that in spite of all the* threats 
of materialistic, atheisti* ani jpragmatistic move- 
ments the present century witnesses hefe and there, 
or other destructive temdencies that the future may 

• 'witness, this bne principle pf the ideiitity of the At- 
man with the Absolute will ever remain unsl^aken. 

• Take away this princifile and you destroy aU meta- 
physics worth the na^e. 

Now, the adaptation of the higher truth to thp 
ej^idcal understandihg went ^ stilf further. This 
identity of’the creative principle with our inner self 
was not SQ attractive to the hard-Ijer,dedsiien accijs- 
toraed to look always- to the external. They failed 
to unJisKtand how the greSt and infinite Brahman 
who created the w'orld could be the same as the little 
Atman within us of the §ize of a thumb (angustha- 
matrah). " Oh,” they would ijp.y, “ the proclaimed 
identity L aot t:.ue, it is meaningless to us ; e. en 
it be true, it is beyond us-, to iruderstand it.V This 
necessitated a further concession to suit t^\ innate 
einfsirical tendencies of such people — in fact, ah of 
us as men do have such tend^pneie#, and ouj inefficient 
yjiellect fails^to grasg this higher truth — and it was 

■ held that the' l^tman who creates the world may be 
dustin^ishtd from that who is \jithin us. Thelformer 

• was caUed the Paratnd^tmn (the Great Atman) or 
the ’Isvara (the ^Govenlor), and the latter, the 
Jlvdtman (the individual Atman). Co^mogcjnisrff 
thus paved the ^ way to Theism. The distinction 
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.TCtween the two Atmans be^s to appear, in the 
Kathaka Up., . and continues in some of the* later 
Upani^ds. Even is carl 3 i(.as in the Brh. Up. some" 
tendencies towards this position are noticeable : — 

* * • 

" At the bidd'Aig of this imperishable one, O Gargi, • 
sun and moon are held os-iader,” etc. 

Bfh. iii. 8. g. 

“ Here within the heart is a cavity, therein he dwells, 
the lord of the Universe, the governoj^ of the Universe, 
the ckAef of the I^niverse ; he is the bridge that holds 
a'ounder these worlds, and prevents Hhem from clashing 
together.” . ^ 

Brh. iv. 4. 22, 


•This is not jfet Theiim, but a preparation to it. 
Real Thf ism begins with a contrast between Brah- 
man and the individual Self. This first appears in 
the Katha Up., where the distinction between these 
two Atmans is likened td^ that between light and 
shadow — 

” Rtam piba^tau suk^tasya loke 
guham pravistau ])arame par^dhe ’** 

chayatapau bra^jnavido vadanti 
pahcagnayo ye ca trinSciketah.” 

Katha i. 3. i.* 

(Trans.) - ^ 

The two, enjoying the fiaits of ..their cooS dieds. 
lodged in #:he cavity o^the seat of the Supreme, the hnowers 
of Brdhman call shadow and light, as also do thc^^e wh^^ maHi- 
tain five fires and hav^ thrice, propitiated the Naciketa 
file.” Katha i. 3. .1. 

^ -Tl^ chief exponent at this level of thought is the 
Svet&vatara Up.*^, in which though the dri^^al 
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identity of Brahman «ind the individual- Atman is>' 
not denied, yet a distinction is clearly dratm out," 
e.g., in fhe following chi^ pa?s^e — 


“ Ajam ekam lohitaSuklakrsnam 
bahvih prajah^srjamanam sarupal;., 
g,jo fiy eko jusamajo *nusete 
jahaty cnam bhuktaBhSgam ajo *nyah. 

“ dva suparna sayuja sakhfLya 
samanai.i vrks^m parisasvajatc, 
tayor aiiVcUi pippalam s\'adv atti 
anasnann anyc^'bhicakaslti. • 

“ samiane vrkse puruso nimagnah 
anlSaya socati miiliyamanah, ^ 
jtistam yada pasyaty'*anyafti x^am 
asya.ntaliifiiaflam iti vitasokah.’* 

Svot. Up. i\\ 5, 6, 7. 


Pa 'Usages exhibiting a J^antheistic and Realistic 
trend of thought arc not wanting in this Up. also. 
These sta^^es ar<‘ set down side by side to suit the 
variety of Tiuman understanding.^ The type oi 
theism we have indicatei^ here, viz., that^ which 
majjes Brahman a personal god and d^istinguisiies^ 
Pfim from the iAdividyal soul, is perhaps most accept- 
able to tlje ipasses* but we^do not hesitbte to call 
■i'heisn^a low«^ conception than the P^re idealism 

skfttchwi above, we call it a mere pictoriaf W 2 ty of 

* • 

^ In Svet. Up. i. 6 , the iMstinction spoken of above is 
explained b.s illuscft-y^ The theistic tinge comes in when it 
is said that the removal of this illusion depends on the sra^^ 
of tljp Lord. 


G 
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V . « . f . 

.representing a truthrm a mote concrete and simple 
way to let it ha^onize with the common understand- 
ing, repulsed by “ ^bfitrac/. ” truths. These people 
want some toncrete idea, vihich will give a colouring 
to their imagination whenever they venture to think 
about the origfti of the vjprld in which' they live and" 
move^ and it is Theism which they will welcome- 
instinctively. 

But how long and how faf could such a separa- 
t^ion^tween the Lord (Isvara) ?nd the soul exist ? 
The natural consequence was'a further degeneration, 
which in a clever way ijolved the dualism*by striking 
ojjt one of ks cojn^pnen^s, viz., the former... One had 
to give way, and the empirical instinct in man would 
rather beheve in the existence of the souUikan of 
the Ilvara, which seemed more remote and was not 
witnessed by the soul. In this struggle therefore 
the conception of jthe Paramatman was ousted. 
Therv- remained only ^he individttdl seul (named 
now the Purusa) and the external “ real ” world 
(called ^the Prakrti). T(fis is known as the Sahkhya 
Btafidpoint/iand'may be called Atheism for wantief a 
better word. It may also added very briefly 
that the progressive realism further manifested itself 
in two piore aspects. ' 

Ttte first was the ^denial even of thet indiVidiial 
soul. The existence of the world could not be denied, . 
since it is perceived ; but one could doubt the reality 
\»r-tl^ soul. Let us call those who did so “ Apsych- 
ists." This denial of tbu soul and^.the belief in an 
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extfemal’world only, which was niore or less a , stream • 

of perceptions, changing and momenihry, found its 

.place in* Buddhism. Th(i secorid aspect whs the 

furthermost degeneration* into gross materialism, 

which would even rolf Buddhism of a’.l idealistic 
, * • *• 

■leanings (or tendency). matter exists, and 

what is called mindLis a mere product of it. Percep- 
tion t the only way to knowledge, and all else is 
unreal. Such thoughts? constituted the SchoqJ of 
Cilrvaka. • * • 

^lere we liif^y stop so far as the degeneration of the 
Pure Idealism is concerned ; it was impossible for 
this degeneration to go further tfAn^theVarvakafr, 
who are regarded as the extreme realists o{^ Indian 
])hilosoipiiy. 

The short account we have sketched above on this 
subject may perhaps seem to be a digression from 
our »ubjec^ proper, but even if» so, it is quite in- 
tentional, since we believe* that it may help to 
pBt^sent our Idealism in its relation to other stages of 
thought, most of which are iuemselvf^s found in the 
Upelhisads. So Jong ^s these are not viewed in their* 
mutual relation anci (^^herence, it^is not t% be won- 
der^ that one Jjiay cwccuse the Upanisads of mani- 
fest^ confradictions. But a general view of Hie jvay 
in which thff basic truth of the»lJpanisads, the doc- 
trine. of the sole reality of Brahman, degenerated., 
or V devefoped *’*fBom another standpoint, into the 
more realistic stages of thought m order* to a<lap^^ 
itself* to the empirical tendencies innate in all of 
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us may bring home^to us a lietter idea of tjie teacji- 
ings of these iareatises in generial, and of 1;he place of 
the pure Idealism »(Tfhich{ may otherwise be named, 
as the conception of Ma}^) in Indian thought as a 
whole. 

We shall prc^entlj^ how the ^eat Sahhara ! 
synthesises aU these forms of thpught into a single 
whole, in which each has a proper place beside the 
oth^r, and how he saves the Pure Idealism by the 
•help of the Snjti as well as reason. But we must not 
anticipate him. Before w# discuss ^jis- Advaitifm 
and what he has to say on the theory of Maya, we 
fcave to refer •tot the ‘philosophy of another great 
Advaitist, Gaudapada. Thisuafne is jn no way to be 
identified with the author of a commefHiiry on 
livara Krsna’s Saiikhya Karika.^ The Advaitist 
Gauda]]ada was the teacHfer of Govinda, the teacher 
of Sankara. He has left to us one of the .most yvon- 
*derf ill expositions of tho fundaftienfals pf Advaitism, 
called “ Karikas Jthe Mandukya Uparisad”' 


> On this point compare the views of Deussen, System 
des Vedank., p. 26 f Garhe, Sa^h\’a-PMlosophie, p. 6i ; 
Waber, Ak. Vorl., Zweite Auflage, pp, i78,‘’25<’, 260 ; Hajl, 
Contributions towards an* Index, p*. 86 ;'%wugh, philosophy 
of tie (ipanisads, p. 240 ; Max Muller, Six Sji'tems of 
Indian Philosophy, p# 292 ; Colebrooke, *Miscellaneous 
Essays, 1837, v*l. i., p. 95,, >04, 233 ; Wilson, Text and- 
English Translation of the Sahhhya-Kari\a, p. 21,7 ; Windi- 
^chinann, Sankara, Bonn, 1830, p. S5, etc. 

I ^un indebted lor these references to Max WaUeser’s 
Der dltere Vedanta, Heidelberg, 1910. g. i. * 
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The nature of our subject reqrfires us to examine • 
• . this workk in some detail, instead of simply 
.speaking of it as such. Thu 4Carika is divided 
into four parts, and as Already ' bserved, each of 
these is looked upon aS having the jijith'ority of an 
• Upanisad. • The four parte, ?fe named : Agama, 
Vaitathya, AdvaitasiafSi Alatasdnti. The first, vdiich 
in its subject-matter is clnefly based on the Man- 
dukya Up., discusses thetiature and significance qj the 
secret syllable “ Om*” and as it hangs,mainly on the* 
Sjufi or tlie^ Agama (*.e., the'i’eda) it is called 
Agama. The second explains jy means of argument 
. how the M’fcrld, characterized ‘as il* is by *duality, it, 
false (vaitathyaj, FieiTce i1^ is named Vaitathya. 
In the third are refuted the accusations against the 
Advaita view and then the real standpoint is main- 
, tained by reason; hence^t is called Advdfta. In 
the fsurth ore refuted all the argttinents which, while 
attacking Advaitism, themSclvgs prove contradic-*' 
'tosy ; and then a calm is restdred and the final 
word is spoken on the sole rc-llity of the Atman apd 
the. TaLsity of al^ else. This part is therefore aptly * 
termed Alata-sdnti, wli{tch maans Ihe extinction of a 
•ftrebSand. As*^tickj3urnu%. at one end is wavrti 
round gilickly in the air, it seems'to create a circle 
of fire (alata^bakra), which does not really exist, so it 
‘ is with tlxe multiplicity oiiiy appearing but not exist- 
ing really. • The e^Cample may sound rather unfamiliar 
to Westeim ears, but ifmust not be forgotten thSt ^ 
appesfls most viwidly to tlic Indian. The sport 
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knowi^ as AlMa-catSfa is a very common sight in the 
streets, where*little boys play in the eypning after . 
having finished tlieif daily school-task. 

The first part, as alreaftiy remarked, being based 
on the llpaCiiisad, Gaudapadat:ould give an unchecked 
flight to his thdaghif psly in the other three parts. ", 
These are therefore more important for our purpose. 
We here give a brief summary of the Advaitism of 
thi^great teacher, which is permeated with the con- 
iception of " i^Iaya.” * 

Boldly and truljt Gaudapada asserts^he world does 
not exist in reality f hence this Maya cannot be 
fcteraUy removef* or "destroyed even. tAU this is__ 
mere appearance, in sooth it is “ Adtaita.” In other 
words, the metaphysical truth is that the iffftrld does 
not exist, the multiplicity is false, hence being not a 
reality*it does not stand*in need of removal (i. 17). 
Nobody ever made “ nmya ” ; it is nq^ a reality, 
hence it is meaninglessf’to speak o^' it fis “ to be re- 
moved.” When uie highest truth is realized 
ill^ion itself is destrlyed (i. 18). 

In the second part Gaudapada ^explains the .un- 
reality (vaitathya) of„all nfijljiplicity by showing 
that the world which people faU.r^’is no mor^real. 
than a dreain-wdrld. The two worlds ar€' alike in 
this respect, the oijy difference is thafrthe waking- _ 
world is exterml, while dream-world is internah . ' 
But as witnessed by the same s^f they aib the s^e, 
ooih being witl)^ the body in a subtle form (ii. i); 
Sankara explains this*stanza logically thus->- 
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ftoposjtion (pratijnd ) — 

• Objects seen in the waking world afe unreaf. 
(jagraddrsyanam bhava^^am vaitathyain.) 

Reason (heiu) : ^ 

Because they are capable of being seen, 
(drsyamanatvat.) • ^ • 

Illustration '^irstdnta) : • ' 

Like* the objects seen* in » a dream. 

(s\'aimad rsj'abhavavat. ) 

Argument (hetupanaya) : ^ 

As in a dre' m the, objects seen arc false, so too in 
waking, their capability of being seen is theftame. 
(Vatlia tatra svapne drsyanam tbliavanam va?- 
tath35^m tatha jagarite 'pi d^^yatvam avisistam iti.) 

Conclusion* (nigamana) ; 

Therefore in the waking condition tcv> they (the 
objects seen arc false (tasmaf jagarite 'pi vaitafii- 
yaiTi smvtam ifi). ^ ^ 

Though, on account of being internal and in a 
vSubtle condition, the pheifomena of dream*£fife differ- 
entrfrom ^hose of waking, yet (the fact remains) that 
their being ^en [drsyamdn^va)^nd their consequent^ 
Untility (or falsity, vaitaiky^) bf presentation, are 
common to both. In ii. 5 ^ne same, is finally enun- 
ciated. 

From an analysi^i our experience w« find that 
whSt is nAug'hi^t t^c beginning and end is- neces- 
sarily So at the middle too. *For instance,^ the 
mirage is ifothing in +he beginning, since it never 
was a mirage, so too it la nothing a». the end, since 
it never •existed hence it could not have any 
tertiary existence. The objects c# our waking} df- 
peritoce are finsdly of the &me class as the mirage. 
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'hence possess no iifdependent existence whatevfer. 
It is only the ignorant, says Sankara, who regard, 
the image iij the glSs^ as real (ii. 6). But it may be 
objected that the two phenomena in question are 
no L ‘quite simila^, consequently to deduce the futility, 
of either from its'simtf arKy to the other is‘*not valid. 
The Objects seen in dreams gre not copies of those 
seen in the waking condition. In dreams one is not 
always having experience in h3,rmony with the objects 
6i sense, but sees objects transcending the limits, of 
experience. For instance, one sees obj^efs whil;h ai^ 
never found in the waking condition and has strange 
experiences, such Ls finding oneself with eight hands 
sitting op an elephant wjth four hea&s-, and so forth. 
All these are not copies of anything unreaf, hence 
they are real in themselves. But it may be replied 
that all this rests on a misunderstanding. That 
which is supposed t(5 tr,anscend Ihejimitswof experi- 
ence in dreams is not. absolute reality dn itself but 
only a condition of the /5)gniscr conditioned hy that 
state. As those living in heaven, such as Indra 
and others, have a thousand eyes, etc., by the very 
conditions*bf their Existence, sc the transcending of 
thS limits of experience's the iveiys^ndit'ion of thfe 
cogivsef in dreams. Hence, as the rope, the sgrp^nt, 
the mirage, etc., beirtg merely the condilions of the 
cogniser, are unreal, so ther transcendent phenomena ‘ 
dreams are only a result of thtj condition of the 
cogniser, tod, tlfcrefore, unreal ^ (ii. 8). Further, 

1 See Uvivedi, Man^ukya Upanisad, etc., trans. p. 42. 
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if mu^t be noted thatTt is only^rom a relative stand'- 
. point that dreams are spoken of a# unreal and the 
waking condition as real. Truly speaking, both are 
unreal. Even as to the phenomena in dfeams, though 
the whole of them ai^ known to be umeal, noi]£«the 
less the fa^'ts arrangi ihaiysglves- under reality and 
unreality (ii. .9. ,10). ^ , 

Now, if the whole of ®ur experience in both the 
waking and the dreafning conditions is proi^unced 
be an illusionT well might an objector come fpr- 
• waifl to siji — “ Who is then thg knower or creator of 
experience ? ” (ii. ii). If j*ou say " none ” you at 
once destroy the reality of«the Vhich wgjild 

be la3dng an-a^e at flic vejjy foot of all Vedanta, since 
the conception of the reality of the Atman*is the very 
life of. it. 

The Atman, we rcplV, is the cogniser •of experi- 
ence. Pe is Ijiiiuself the cogniser and the cognised. 
He imagines himself by Wmself, i.e., brings abOut the 
•variety of experience byt'nfSifeelf. It all subsists 
also in himself through the power of Maya. This 
is the last wprd of the Vedanta on this subject (ii. 
12). 

Our w'akTqgcxpejience^pe as much an Husi^n as 
iJiqgp* of dreams. For the phehomena of dreams are 
for the t 9 ne as real as those of waking. The differ- 
ence is not in the natti’je of any of these experiences 
as sudh ; it *is«caused only by the instruments of ^ 
cognition (ii. 15). 

The Atman>is the only feality . As the rope, whose 
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oature is not known as such alfthat time, is injaginecl 
in the dirk to bi a snake, a line'of water, ^stick, or 
any one of numerous sjmilar things, so is the Atman 
imagined tOfe’be the variety of experience, Jiva, 
Pr^im, etc. ^ii. 17). All illusion vanishes when a 
complete knowle'^e of tjie rope is attained, such 
knowledge persisting ior aU time.,, So too is con- 
firmed the right knowledge that all is one, viz., the 
Atman (ii. 12). It is only tfie pcfwer of illusion 
wjpch 'makes us imagine the Atman as the variety 
of numberless visiblgi objects* (ii. 19). ^ • « 

As dream and illusion are entirely unre'al, though 
actually perceived, ^so is«thc cosmos an illusion, an 
unreality, though experienced • a^ retal, Only the 
ignorant regard such illusions as real. The Scrip- 
tural texts amply set forth the unreality of the cos- 
mos (ii. 3»). The absolute tmth is that there is, as a 
matter of fact, no dissolution, no creationj,none ,in 
bqpdage, no pupilage, none desirous^ of liberation, 
none liberated. Jn f'chi-ip words, when it is estab- « 
hshed that the Atman alcKie is rea' and all duality is 
an illusion, it* follows that all that forins the subject 
of experience, whether derived flo|ji ordinary inter- 
' course Of, from sacred texts, is mere il|^ibn.«- In tHe '< 
absolute sfnse of the ^/ord, therefore, “ Destruction ” 
is impossible. So too„creation, etc. (ii. f/z). Vhe 
Atman is ever free from all ii]yi».ginations and is never 
in relation to any conditions. He i^.tke negation of 
^thev'bfnom^nal, because of his essential nature of 
unity. But oiJy the sage&, free from attachment, 
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. fear, -ginger, and wen versed, in the Scriptures, are 
able to perceive this truth (ii. 35). ‘ 

Having realized the Atnx^, the wise man should 
be in the world like 9^ block of ineft matter, i.e., 
being perfectly unmoved and unattached to,rthe 
duality ^ In this way, t|jough s^^il being within the 
world, he will tj-anscend it ; from the point jof view 
of this world therefore, Jie will be a sort of block of 
dead matter (ii. 36)^ This consciousness of the self- 
realization of the Atman should never cease (ii. j8). 
■ The thiyl part (“ A.dvaitao^ begins with the idea 
that the Atman, though appearing to give birth to 
the miUtiplicity of things ell aj^out u^, is not in the 
least affected*by*ai:>y such thing (hi. 2). Multiplicity 
is only due to self-imposed and imaginedTlimitations. 
The individuation of the Atman into the Jivas is 
not a process of division. The dh’ision»appears as 
r^al. For instance, the A^an, being indivisible 
andall-p§rvading, may lie*compared to ether (akssa). 
If is not different from t^jif'd.her enclosed in a Jar ; 
the enclosure being destroyed, the limited SMasa 
, merges into tnaha^sa. So is Jlva merged "in .the 
Atman on fiie jljisolutipn o^ the sel^-imposed ad- 
•Juncts ’ (lh..,S- Dilferences are only in^form’, 
c^jttity, name, etc., but thait does not^ imply any 
difftrence in dkdsa itself. This iUustraflon may 
fully apply to Jiva (i-Jj. 6). As, ^ain, dkdsa inter- 
cepted by a* ‘jar ” is neither a part nor an evolved 


1 On tlys compare Sankara on ii. i. 14 below. 
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efiect of akasa, so is Jiva neither a part nor an evolved . 
effect of the Atiiian (iii. 7). <• 

The Sastras praise th» imity of the Atman, demon- 
strated by relison and boafte out by Scriptures, 
whiki, they' consure manifoldntss or separateness. 
The separation beK*eei\ Jjva and the Atman is only 
assume^ and need only be taken ima metaphysical 
sense (iii. 13. 14). Again, the distinctionless Atman, 
eternal ^and unborn, appears with distinctness under 
so ,many finite and mortal forms* simply through 
maya ; for, if the distiputions were real, thf immol tal 
would in that case necessarily become mortal, which 
on t^je very fate of iVis impossible, since a thing can- 
not be changed into an5dJ^ing of quitS an Opposite 
nature (iii. 19. 21). 

The Atman is ever unborn and one. It does not* 
convert itself into the world of experience. If it 
did, it would go on taking birth a|ter lyrth a 4 
infirituh, thus precluding fill possibility of libera- 
tion. The birth of v^lcu^is possible only through 
mayl. Nothing cm be actually born of the A. man. 
It may only ‘be sttpposed to give birl^h to things, ■ 
like the rope»to the snake, etc., ’but not in reality 
(iii. 2f). <• 

Again, A sat (non-eiistence), cannot be takSi^aj. 
the cause or source of .everything. The Son of a 
barren women is a concept wfliout meaning, never 
JiO be realized in reality or even in iPuSion (iii. 28). . 
irll (Riality ia. nothing but a creation of the'rnind, 
since it stands or fc^ with (he mind {iii. 31). 
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. The fourth part, cSleSjl i.e’., " Quench- 
ing* the pire-brand;” is the final ptonouncfbment of 
Gaudapada, which is intend^(J to destroy, the illu- 
sion of the “ fire-brand.” The relation between 
cause and effect is examined, and it is jshOwn ho.*^ it 
breaks dowh while ap'^l5jng to ^lie Atman (iv, ii- 
19). Nothing is^produced eifiier of itself or bY some- 
thing else, nor, in fact’, is anything produced, whether 
it be being, nc«-being, or both (iv. 22). The vari- 
ous theories held by the Vijnanavadins, the Nihilists, 
etcf^ are»f^se (iv. ^). Th»ge wlio maintain the 
reality of the world must rot forget to realize that 
the worjd, being without »a b(jginnin§, cannot* in 
reason, be shcJwif t® have an end. Nothing which 
is beginningless is non-etemal. So edso i^ it impossi- 
ble to prove the eternity of salvation, realized only 
at the moment of its kifowledge, and thenefore hav- 
ing a beginning (iv, 30). Tl\p.t which is naught at 
the beginning anc? at tbs*end, cannot exist*in the 
r present; objects are ordinary illusions, 

though regarded as real (iv. 31). 

. Thought — all-peaSr and one, ^he •ever-untom, 
immovable and ijnmateri^, appears asp.dmitting of 
cfeativet' nfo^ign and muterial existence,, Sgt is 
unbo ih and eternal, still it appears to pass into birth, 
eTc?” (iv. d 5 ) • Thus neither is^the mind produced nor 
are the objects ; tho«§ who know this are never 
deluded into wfgjse consciousness (iv. 46) . As motion ^ 
makes » fire-brand appear straight, cropked.et*, so^ 
motion make^ thought apt>ear as perceiver, perceived 
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and the like‘(iv. 47). » The fife-brand is no^ itself, 
affected its appearance and is ever unhorn, its 
motion being unreal po is thought unaffected by 
appearance, aftd is ever unbtm, its apparent motion 
beilsig,an illusion (iv. 48). The- appearances of the 
fire-brand in motio»nrep.otj3rought into it from with^ 
out ; qnd they do not appear in {iny other place 
when it is at rest, though they do not appear to enter 
it (iv. ^9). The same applies? to thought. When 
thought is in motion like the lire-bicind, appearances 
do not come from ^hout ; 'also they ,, do not* gO 
out an3?where beyond the motion, neither do they 
enttfp: thought. T|^ey *are always indejcribable 
because of their defiance to the relation qf cause and 
effect (iv. 51-52). So long as one has faith in causal- 
ity, one sees the world eternally present ; this faith 
being destroyed, the world is nowhere (iv. 56). 
Duality consisting of .subject and ob|,ect is a crea- 
tion of the external senses (iv.* 87). Xhf>se who 
always hold fast to^f? ” never perceive the 

truth (iv. 94). The treatise ends with a salutation 
to* the Absolute after having realized^ it, such an. 
attitude beitag justified .from *j.l\p standpoint or 
relatjyity and experience* (iv. 100), , ^ ' * 

In this J)rief survey we have attempted tcf show 
how tie sage Gaudap^da establishes a thorough- 
going monist’s position, calling the whole world. of 
, experience as false as the dream-'^orld, analysing 
*the lotions pf exigence and reality, refut^ the 
idea of causality, and evda giving a .psychological 
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genesis of appearancife. * The ^conception of Maya 
was by hijn developed into a more orl^ess sy^ematic 

■ whole, which was afterwards still further elaborated 
by Sankara. The genera^l sketch we have here given 
of Gaiidapada's idealism will suffice for jjui purj)c,>s, 

■ and without ‘dwelling dn it any jjiore we now pass 

• on to the final synthesis of *tlie doctrine in Sankara. 

* In passing, it may be observed that there is hardly 
any teacher of note, between the times of Gauda- 
pada and Saiikaraj who contributed anything wortjb 

^thfe came to the development ^of the idea of Maya. 
There may perhaps have been some, but unfortun- 
•lately their names have not ^pome^ down •to us. 
purposely omi^ id this chapter the discussion of 
Badarayana’s Sutras for reasons* which are'not with- 
out justification. The Sutras, as they stand apart 
from Sankara's commentary or any othe^^ exposi- 
tion of them, may hardly be said to yield one definite, 
fixed an^' indispueable riifterpretation, eithvT jn 
- favdur of or against any of the Vedanta. 

Saiikara, Ramanuja, and many other expositors, 
including some of tHS^ery modem* ones, have Ves- 
pectively attempted wield tlxg Sutras ^ls weapons 

for»the de/erA:e jijd support of their own interpreta- 
tions and conceptions of fhe chief met physical 
prJJfBfems. #None of them is ^rima facie open to 

reconciliation with the others. In f3.ee of such facts 

• 

it would indeed ,be worth the trouble to go deeply 
into the^problem, viz., how far ^n the^ Sutnasras 
such be maude^to give arty definite interpretation 
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meaning ? As far as Ve*j.re aware, nobod 5 !’ has 
yet gonfc into tjj,ese details, and it would certainly be 
no mean subject for further research. Our present 
purpose, however, preclut^s us from undertaking 
this additional task here, and ,even if any such sug- 
gestions were brought forward, they would not 
materially affect the’pbsition of the question at , 
issue. Personally, we are inclined to take Saiikara 
as the best and the most satisfactory exponent of 
B^darayana’s views on the Vedanta problems. We 
do endorse the' view., that toi Saiikara was handed 
down the tradition in^ its genuineness*.* But dog- 
m|itizing on such ^ointg is of no use, and one is at 
liberty to hold whatever view pne Ukes on matters 
incapable 'of any direct pioof. Hence we now pass 
on to a discussion of Sankara’s contributions on the 
question, of Maya. , 

As an interpreter of the Vedic tradition and the 
Vjpdanta of the Upani^a(js, Saiikard fouffd him'self 
in a difficult and p^cu^ar situation. He observed, . 
on the one hand, the different ways of explaining 
the ' problem of Reality iir?- ihese philosophical 
treatises : £^1 of them as such cpiild dot be taken as 
ultmately true. Their s^min^ contradictions, ei'^ii 
as such,^could not ,be merely ignored: Yet, on the 
other' hand, all these were to him Vaidic based 
on the Sruti), ^d hence revelations of the Divine 
Truth, which by the force of his tradition hp had to 
ac^pt. He noticed. e.g., that &e purej^ meta- 
physical standpoint of cYdjnavalkya ,was at jiny 
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rate quite incompatible with the 'less advanced views 
. ; — the lates stages in the degeneratioi^ of pure Ideal- 
ism, which we have briefly dfs(aibed above — and 
yet each of these phases c!f thought claimed validity 
on the basis of a certain Sruti. He wafe thus«in a 
way on the honis of a difenvTjaj^ frum whiph he found 
an escape with caytion and wisdom, acting quite in 
the spirit of all great " s3jnthesisers ” of thought. 
In attaining such S3mth<*ses, sometimes a clean %weep 
has^ to be made, and Sankara was not , wanting in the 
■««oifrage for'tjjis. He asserted ‘that knowledge is of 
two' kinds ; '■para (higher) and apara (lower), the 
^ former refsrring to the unqualifi;)d Braiiman, ani 
the latter includihg al? else ;.^that is to say, para vidyd 
means only the highest metaphysical Vedanta 
such as is given in the pure idealism of Yajnaval- 
kya, Gau^apada, etc. The other parts *of the 
Upayisads. whicj^ deal with njora realistic or empiri- 
cal ^^ews, as Vvfell as' the v^ole ritual canon of’thtf 
Vpdas. with its things comiji.andW and forbidden 
under promise of rew^d and punishment in anotl^er 
world, the Smrtis, etc., are all labelled* as apara 
vidyd. To include Veda? uncter this litter head 
. was Certain-, to* offend ^the masses, yet Sankara to*k 
this coufse, which was indeed ‘essential for , his 
, syntllesis. The thought that the empirical view of 
nature is unable to lead u?«to a final ^^lution of the 
being of things, wp^ occupsdng the central position 
in his mindr “ More closely examined,” as Deuss&ir^ 

1 System des Vedanta, chap. ii. 

H 
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'has so.eloquratly pointed out, “this thought- is 
even the root of all metaphysics, so far aswithout it 
no metaph3rsics can come into being or exist.” This 
thought is the great d3mamic force in Sankara, 
and it is this that led him td base the whole of his 
system — ^as reflectt,d in tbs Sanrakabhasya — on the 
ftmdamental concept of the illuyory natme of all 
our empirical and ph3reioal knowledge and the true 
natuso of the higher metaphysics. That is the 
feason why he,, starts with an examination into the 
erroneous transferet-fce of the things and relations' 
of the objectiye world to, the inner soul, the Self, 
^hich leads to tke idfca of avid^d. This thought, 
which fopns the introdv,ction' to his epoch-making 
book, in a way gives an idea of his whole system, 
and we could not do better than state the whole 
position in his own words' which, if well understood, 
are sure to furnish a key to Sankara’s w^jole Advait- 
ism. Object (visaya^. and Subject (visa3nn|, he 
sa}^ at the beginnlng% f his work, indicated by tb*; 
“ “l^iou ” (the not-I) and the “ I,” are of a nature 
as opposed' as are darkness and lights If it is certain 
that the ^eing of “Lhe one is feioompatible with the 
bding bf the other, it ^oilows sq mv^!? the more that 
the qualities of the one also do not exist in fhe^jj^er. 
Hence it follows that the transfer (sup&imposition, 

1 In his Introduction he defines It as " atasmin tad- 
bu(l^h,” ie., “supposing a thing to be whsK it is not* 
actually. •* 
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adhyast^ the object denoted by t^p " Thou ” aud- 
its qualitiss to the pure spiritual objei;t indicated by 
the “ I/’ and conversely, the„ transfer of the sub- 
ject and its qualities t& the object, are logically 
false. Yet in mankihd this procedure') rating on 
a .false knowledge pairing 49gethar the true and the 
untrue, is inborn cvr natural {naisargika), so that* they 
transfer the being and qualities of the one to the 
other, not separkting bbject and subject, although 
they are absolut^y different, and ,so sa3n[ng, for 
example, “’'Lhis am I,*' “ ThaVis mine,” etc. This 
transference' thus made the wise term Avidyd 
(ignorance*), and, in contradifftinc^on to it, they 
the accurate .d6temfinatic«i of the true nature of 
things (" the being-in-itself ” of things, vastusvaru- 
pam) V\dyd (knowledge). If this be so, it follows 
that that to which a siniilar false transfei* is thus 
ma4e, is not in., the slightest, degree affected by any 
want or excesl caused thfereby. * * 

All this goes to show tha* the, final reason of the 
false empirical conc^t is to be sought in the nature 
ot our cognitive faculty, as this passage dearly 
brings out the imeJf^rableness «*f the SSlf. From 
Ibis* it ma" righVy be infer*/ed “ that the groimd of 
the^rrolieous empirical concept Is to be sought for 
solely in tMfe knowing subject 5 in this subject the 
avidya, as repeatedly 'isserted,^ is innate {nai- 

Cl. .SAkara’s SarirakabbSsya. Bibl. Ind.) p. 10, if i, 
p. 2ft 7, 807. *1% 
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sargika)^; its ca^se is* V¥^:ong”perception ;p its being 
is a wrong conception. ® 

Now we proceed ^t® an examination of some of 
the typical passages ^ in Sa&ikara which sum up his 
whol«< positftan with respect IV) Mays. 

One of th^ mostt<in^q;rj^ant passages,' wliich sums 
up Sankara’s view, viz.. Brahman alone is the reality ‘ 
(" Brahmavyatirekena kaiyajatasyabhavalii ” *) and 
is foujtd in his commentary bn ii. i. 14 (“ tadanan- 
yutvam arambjianaiabdadibhyah* ”) runs thus— ^ 

“ The effect is thi^ manif<jid world consisting of • 
ether and so on ; the cause is the highest Brahman. 
Of, the effect it i^ understood that in reality it is 
non-different from the c^^ise, f.e.. Whs. no existence 
apart from the cause. How so ? “ On account of 

the scriptural word ‘origin’ (arambhana”) and 
others.”* The word ” Irafnbhana ” is used in con- 
nexion with a simil«, i^ a passage j^mdertaking to 
show'how through the todwledgfe of ohe thing every- 
thing is known, vB>', Chand. Up. vi. 1.4: “ As, Ci* 
good one ! by one clod of clay all that is made of 
day is kno\Vn, the modification being^a name merely 

* «Cf. Jbid. p. 9. 3. “ Ittds mithy&-it^a-ni(nitta.” 

* “ mithya-pratya3*.-ruf)a,” p. 21. 7. See ©eussen, 
SysteiA, ch. ii. 

■ In going through tfie whole book, the passages which 
appeared to be typical on this point are found in the com- 
mentary on i. I. 9, i. I. 20, i. 3. 19, i. ^4.3, i. 4. 6} ii. i. 14, 
ii. I ji, ii. I. 33, ii. 2. 2, ii. 2. 4, ii. 2. 7, iL 2. 9. 

* VedantaS&tras with Sahifftra’s Commentary, Blbl. Ind., 

Calcutta, 1863. vol, i. p. 444. 11. 11-12, * * • * 
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which habits origin in speech, while Jhe truth is that 
it is’ clay»merely, thus,” etc. The Itieaning of this 
passage is, that if there is kupwn a lump’ of clay 
which really and truly i?»nothing but clay, there are 
known thereby likewise all things made of claj^ such 
as jars, dishes, pails, and sic^op, all of w^iich agree in 
having clay for tiieir true nature. For these dnodi- 
hcations and effects are names only, exist through or 
originate from speecll only, while in realitji there 
exists no such thing as a modification. In so far%s 
they are Aajnes (individual CfSects distinguished by 
names) they are untrue ; in so far as they are clay 
they are »true. TWs paralltli instance is given u'»th 
reference to Br&hman ; applying the phrase " vdcdr- 
ambhana " to the case illustrated by the instance 
quoted, we understand that the entire body of 
effects has no existence apart from Brahman. 
Later on figaV the text, a^er Jiaving declared that 
fire^ water, aifd earth ait j;^e effects of Branm&n, 
jnaintains that the effects of ‘llese three elements 
have no existence apart from them (Ch^d. U]g. vi. 
4. i). Other ^acred texts ^ also, whose purpose is to 
intimate the unity (ff. the Self, rce to be tjuoted here 
nn accordance v»th ” the others ” of the Sut*"a. • On 
an^ other assumption it wouldf not be possjjjle to 
'maintain Biat by the knowledge of one thing every- 
thi pg becomes known.^ • We therefore must adopt 

1 Cf. ^&iid. vi. 8. 7 } vii. 25. 2 ; Bfhad. ii. 4 ' 6 i iv. 4” 25 ; 
ii. 2. *ii* 
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the following v^sw :-*-In'the same way as ^lose parts 
of ethereal spaflis which are limited by jars and water- 
pots are not really ^different from the universal 
ethereal spade, and as the^ater of a mirage is not 
really di^eifent from the surface of the desert — for 
the nature pf that w^it^i is that it is' seen in one 
moment and has vanished in the neyt, and, moreover, ' 
it is not to be perceived by its own nature (i.e., 
apart /rom the surface of the* deserf) — so this mani- 
fald world with its objects of enjoyment, enjoyers, 
etc., has no existence apart from Brahpi&n.”i ' 

A little further, repl5’’ing to the pluralists’ objec- 
tii]is “ that* if we acquiesce in the doctrine of abso- 
lute unity — 

(i) The' ordinary means of right knowledge, per- 
ception, etc., become invalid, because the 
absence of manifdldness deprives them of 
their objects^’ ^ t , 

t(2)' All the texts embodying ifijunclio^s and pro- 
hibitions Afjlll lose their purport if the dis-^- 
tinction on which their validity depends 
does not really exisfT 

(3) The tntire b(yiy ojf doct^es which refer to 
£nal release wiUtcoUapse, distinction* 

of teacher tod* pupil on which it depends 
is not real,” 

Sankara says — » 

1 Sankara on ii. i. 14, Bibl. 7n<f.,p. 1^^4-445. See Tbi- 
I bant s* Translation, £.B.£., L, p. 320-321. Cf. <}[>eussen. 
Die Sutras des Veddnta, p. fSi. 
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y These (fcbjections, we dtepiV,t(do not damage- our position, 
because thl entire complex of p’benorJenal ex^tence is 
considered ^as true as long as the knowJJ^ge of Brahman 
being the Self of all has not arisen ; Just as the. phantoms of 
a dream are considered to true until the sleeper awaJfiMP. 
P'or as long as a person Jias not reached the true^ knowledge 
of the unity of the Self, so long it does not enter hi» mind 
tliat the wbrld of effects with jte meaijs and objects of right 
■ knowledge and its results of actions is untrue ; he rather, 
in consequence of liis ignorance, looks on mere effects as 
forming part of and belonging* to his Self, forgetful of Brah- 
man being in reality the ^elf of all. Hence as lon%as true 
knowledge does no^ present itself, there is no reason wjiy 
tlfe ordinary course of semilar anji^ religidUs activity should 
not hold on i;!idisturbed. The cas? is analogous to that of 
a dreaming man. who in his diH^am sees manifold things, 
and up to the moment of wakinji is ccjpvinced*that his id%as 
are produced b;# r&V perception witliout suspecting the 
perception to be a merely jqiparent one.” 

These eloquent passages speak for themselves, 
and hardly call for any' further discussidh. Here 
Sawkara retaking use qi appropriate analogies 
endorses and develops tlie j^ame metaphysical trifth' 
•as was held by Yajhavalky^, Gaudapada, etc. 
The unity of the Solf is Gic maxim, ^nd it is defended 
against the ch#.rge of its stopping all possibilities bf 
activity, exertion,«efc., in tiie w^rld. T^ere are two 
‘other similes Mfed^by Saftkara in describing# the 
nature of Brahman, and before we refer to 4ii^ other 
passages let us see what he says in his comments on 
ii. I. 9 — ® 

“ Wigp regard to the case referred t(vn the ^ruti-p£fcs»ges,^ 
wej'efiite the assertion of tfa* cause being affected by the 
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effects and its qij|ilities[^by€showfag that the l^-ter are the 
mere fallacious Euper-impositions of nesciencfi, and the 
very same argifnent holds good with reference to reab- • 
sorption 'also. We caq puote other examples in favour of 
bux doctrine. *As the magician is not at any time affected 
by the magicg.1 illusion produced *by himself, because it is 
unreal, so the highest Self is not affected by the illusory 
visions of hys dream l^ec^tse they do not accompany 
the '\Yaking state and the state o^ dreamless sleep ; ‘ 
so the one permanent witness of the three states (the 
highest Self) is not touched b]j the iputually exclusive 
three a'^tes. For that the highest Self appears in those 
tlruree states is a mere illusion, not more substantial than the 
snake for which {he ro^f .is mistiken in the darkness.* On 
this*point teachers^knowing the true tradition oi-the \’'edanta ^ 
have declared : ‘ When the individual soul which is held 
irf-Jbe bonds of slumber b^the beginningless Maya awakes, 
then it knows the eternsJ, sleepless,* dreamless non- 
duality.* ” \ 

We see then that Sankara is very anxious to con- 
vince us of the truth of his doctrine, and to explain 
it in a 'picturesque wa5^ fdr ^he sal^e of tjie Uiiinitiafed, 
makes use of some^very appropriate similes, among 
which are — ^ * 

(li) The rope -and the snake. ^ 

(2) The ^agician or jugglei;. (majavin) and his 

jugglery. 

(3) The desert and ihe mirage. 

(4) #T]ie dreamer and the dream. 

The last of these Has been already made use of 

1 Ref. Gaudapada. * 

* Gaudapada, Kdrikd, i. 16. 

also Sanka^ra on i. 3. 19. 
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3xhaustiply by Gau^apaia. J It kas been shown 
th^t experiences of the waking conctition afe no less 
unreal than those of dream. Both are illusions alike. 
Sankara works out the same idea ki the passage 
G[uoted above, andtonly touching upoif it briefly 
leads us*to*see that the Atman is not affected in any 
way by the assumed existence of the world. If we 
just think for a moment about the subject of dreams, 
we perceive that we*can hold without any fear of 
contradiction tMht — 

• ^i) The dream-stafb is as j;^l as*the waking state 

* so*long as the dre^m lasts — i.e., so long as 

jthe consciousness Jo distinguish the drgam 
as su«h ^rom the waking condition has not 
arisen.^ • 

(2) But as the illusory nature of a dream is deter- 

mined only on^ waking up from* the sleep, 
whic^ prepared the way for it ; so too on 
acqisiringia kn«\^edge of the Atman— the 
sole reality — w'aking up from the slumber of 
ignorance, ihe truth that the world is an 
ill usion IS clearly perceivfed. o • . 

(3) It is o?ily^‘ Relatively ’’^speaking that we say 

" The ^ream-wojld is unreal " and '' the 
* waking ^fforld is Wcal» ; strictljj speaking 

1 Mr. F. H. Bradley, the well-known author of Appear- 
afice aj^d Reality, once toRi us that there pould be no diffi- 
culty whatever ion speculative grounds in holding th^^ 
positj^. Socrates (in Plato) discus^^d the ^ame #iaiv, a^ 
l^nnyson ^aid, “ Dreams •re true while they last.” 
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both ar^ unreaJi>« 'THe difference Woes not, 
lie in the very nature of things, since the fact 
stated ^ove under the first head is indubit- 
ably true. ; 

If the tlltimate reality is ntathing but the One 
Atman, how is it th^t we j^rcfeive multiplicity here ? 
How do we find so many'^Jivas ? Are they different 
from the Absolute, or are they parts of it, or what ? 
What is this differentiation due to ? What is the 
pr^cipie of individuation ? To all such questions 
Sankara answers* with the aid 61 the theory of Maya. 
All these differences are, only due to the’impositiofi 
of {:ame (n£nia) an(|^fon^ (rupa). Here h^ says in 
the course of his expositi^ on di^. i. 14 — 

** Belonging to the Self, as it were, of the omniscient 
Lord, there are name and form, the creations of Avidya, 
not to be «Iefined either as being Brahman nor different 
from it, the germs of the entire expanse of ^e phenomenal 
Y^orld, palled in Sruti and ^n^rti thf pow^r 6f Illusion 
(maj^a^aktih) or Prakfti. . ^ . Thus the Lord depenrds 
as Lord upon the limiting adjuncts of name and form, .the 
products of Avidya ; . . while in reality none of these 

qus^tiis belong to the Self whose«fcrue Iiature is cleared, by 
right knowledge, from all adjuncts whatevem* . . . In this’ 
manner the \^danta-texts dcr^lare t&at for him who has 
‘reached thp state of truth an4 reality thq^vhole. apparent' 
world does not exist.” 

Again, on i. 3. 19, vefuting the view that the 
individual soul is* not identivkl with the Universal, 
Sankara remarks — 

*' Some aie A opinion that tbe individual sovl, as such. 
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.is* real. ^ ■^o refute all t&ese speculatoit who obstruct the 
way to't^ complete intuition of ^he udty of th^Self this 
S 3 xiraka-o 3 .stra has been set forth, whos^aim it is to show 
that there is only one highest Lo^d ever unchanging, who 
is cognition, and who by means oi nescience (avidya) 
fests himself in various ways, just as a juixglear appears in 
different shapes by meanji of his magical powers.” • 

The difference of Jiva an 3 . Brahman is agjain set 
forth in the same place as being only due to avidya — 

♦ * 

“ avidvakalpitaim lokaprasiddham jivabhedam?’ 

BfJ/. Ind., p. 269^ 

Sankara's greatness as a synthesiser of Advaitism 
lay, as we have^ already r«ma^ed, ill two things: 
first, in the important an^ useful distinction he clrew 
between “ para ” and “ apard” vidyd, *jvhich gave 
a ratipnal explanation of all the so-called conflicting 
statements in the Vedas, etc. ; secondly, in his 
eipphasis on <+he distinction between the Q^pirical 
(vyavahatiki) andmeta^hj^sical (paramarthik!) ejist* 
ence, which was in* some way an improvement 
upon Gaudapada. The distinction is implicitly 
x>bserved in the Upanisads and in '-Gaucja^ada's 
KlirikS.s too, tiut^where^is it^more clearly and em- 

* On" the same subject compareT)p. 207, 34:^ 353, 454, 
455, 488, 4f 1, 507, 518. In general for the doctrine dl Avidya 
com])arep. 98,1. 8, 112. 3, 182. A, 185. 12, 199. 5, 205. 10, 
343- 4. j6o. 2, 433. li. 4j2»2, 455. 4, 475. 17. 483. 6, 507. i, 
660. 1^ 680. f2>,^2. 3, 689. I, 690. 5, 692. 14, 787. 13, 
804. 1^^807. II, 837. 2, 860. 15, 1,05^. I, 1,132. io» ^,133* 

iii33- U* * 
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phatically brought ojit *haji*in Sa^aral For in- 
stance, 4 ie remarks on page 488 — 

^ “ All empiric action h^true, so long as the knowledge of 
the oelf is not reached, just as* the action in dreams before 
awaking takes^place. As long in f9,ct as the knowledge of 
unity with the true Self is not rcetched, one ddes rot have a 
consciousness of the uiir^-4,lity of the procedure connected • 
with standards and objects of knowledge Jxnd fruits of works, 
but every creature, under a designation of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine, 
mistakes mere transformations fomthe Seif and for charac- 
teristics ^of the Self, and on the other iliand leaves out of 
consideration theiit original Brahman-Selfhood ; therefore 
before the consciousness of identity with Brahiwah awakens, 
all worldly and Vaidic actions are justified.” ^ 

^his fact is ofteil ignored, and copsequently the 
Vedanta is charged with lostering inaction, pessi- 
mism, leading finally to a zero-point, etc. Such 
objections are simply due to a misimderstanding or 
ignorance" of passages hke these. 

WitlnSankara closei our survey of (fye d ictrine of 
Ma^a. The theory as held to-day is in n6 way con- 
flicting with the vic-tvs of Sankara. After having 
been^niade the object of pplemics from different 
quarters, tlus theory was again revir/ed with full 
force and vigour — thfcugh it hasiifever been dead m ^ 
dts influence — ^by modem' writerr oJf'the Vedanta. 
The saline' ideas of Gaudapada and Sankai^ were still . 
further elaborated, thOugh the style of expression 

^ ^ The spirit of such passages is exactly analogous to 
^Canfc tociom ^at thr transcendental ideality of tbr. world ■ 
does not exclude its empiric reality. 
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}>ecaine nfore and mor<?lafec4ire^ anc^techjnical It is 
not* the ain of this chapter to enter into the forms in 
which it is exhibited in. the present day. In all 
parts of India are still found in^arge numbers pec-p 26 
who, after having Aoroughly studied* the Y^rious 
schools »f Indian phllo^ophy.^acquire a peculiar 
attachment to tl^p Vedanta,*es^cially to the A^vaita 
school of Sankara. The doctrine of Maya is the 
foundation-stoite on which they rear the wholg super- 
structure of theii' philosophy of life. The religion^of 
the^ cultuKd Indians *in mo^.^ tunes is identical 
v;ith their * philosophy, wlpch has two aspects : 
exotericaliy , it is monotheistic, yith tllfe belief t^at 
the Atman manifests ijself in various forms, wfcidi 
are taken as “ means ” (sadhanas) or " s3unbols ” 
of attaining the Atman — ^this is the lower aspect of 
the two ; esoterically , monotheism has ni» place to 
hold, since it ^ not the final ^th ; the only meta- 
physical r^ahty of ' he Absolute, Sat, Cit and Aaait^af 
is held to be no other #han the Self, and all exertions 
are directed towards realizing this very fact. The 
conception of May! has' comforted many a perplexed 
mind. 


" SkEsfanekamuCtitvi^m 
yugapat paramatmanah, 
saccidanandarupaSya 
sidhV^a rnEiyam rte ka-^ham.” ^ 

f % 


^ Fvm an unpublished MS. (Mafdvddadstrpanaj fetelyp 
i^dfLed to thel^pdleian Libra^, Oxford, 
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(Trans,)— 

How «is it possible to explain the manifold f'imuitane- 
ous manifestation' of the Absolute — ^being nothing but 
Sat (being), cit (intelligei^ce) and ananda (bliss) — ^without 
recourse^to Maya ? ” J 
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CHAPTER* rll 

OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTR4NE WITHIN THE VEDANTA 

Among the many objections that l^ave been, frcfhi 
tiihe to tifng, urged against^tke doctrine of Maya, 
by Indian thinkers not belonging to Sankara's sc hool 
and by various o^her witeft erf the East and tne 
West, most are based on ameremisundeistandingof 
the real significance and the correct attitlide of the 
doctrine, as we propose to show presently. It is 
not onr purpose here to fake into account* all such 
objijetions, firsf, because scynerof them are Tierely 
childish anejd^t roy them^elvc^s in their very enuniii- 
a.tion, and secondly, iecause if falls outside our 
scope. We will chiefly discuss thos^* that lie wijhin 
the sphere of the Vedtota proper, viz., those thal 
haVte been raised t>s some^ of fhe other Vedantic 
schools, ai^d* shall subsequently weigh briefly ^he 
principaPtfieories commonly iiield*up to-day in prder 
to rebut tJtft doctrine. • 

The Vedanta sys&m easily divides^ itself into four 
schools?. • These* age ^represented chronologically by 
•Sank^r^ Ramanuja, Madhva, ani Vallai)ha ; *nd 

theipfour corresponding t}^s of interpretation are 

us 
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known as Ad^aita, ViSistidvaita, Dvaita, and. 
Suddhadvaita. ^ Each of these schools presents a 
d^erent' tjrpe of thought, on the problem of the 
relaiion between the*Abs<Aute and the Universe, 
and each attempts to give its Own interpretation of 
the principal passages of fhe Upanisads and of 
Badarayana’s Sutras to suit its otjti pre-conceived 
plan of ideas. 

The existence of these diffetent scliools within the 
Vtdanta needs no apology. It is vain to expect all 
the Vedantists to coyffe-rm td the absolute ratioiial- 
istic t 3 ^e of Sankara^ or to the theiStic type of 
R&manuja, or to the ether t57pes^. Variqty, which 
is no less true of human lyiture tnair of. the external 
world, derfaanded a variety in the philosophic and 
religious beliefs, and such diversity, at least in types 
or groupc, will ever prevaS. It is an idle dream to 
expecj'that at a certain time the wortd will have^o«e 
‘‘foi-m*of religion, or will think it ona sel groove of 
thought. These four school;! in the Vedanta repre- 
sent four stages of 'the development of thought, 
\lrhich carry with them the philosophic and religious 
beliefs. 

Qur v.'hole personality enters int^fhe*formatioh'of 
our philosophic or -religious sysfems, and i-itch of us 
accepts the one and rejects the other in sc far as it is in 
harmony or otherwise with, his -iv^tiitive experiences 
or general interests. The psyilhological p/ocess of 
, selbdtion oj; choice is ever going on in our every-day 
life in eill its activities. Hence it is nQt4n any uiay a 
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drawback in the Vedahta ^ha^ it sylit itself up into 
four systems. This analysis was essentitd for a 
final synthesis. 

In tracing the developmeift* of the* conception of 
Maya, we have already described in bnef th <5 main 
features .of Sankara’s school. JTo recapitulate very 
briefly, we may jdd that the whole of it centrevound 
the theory of Maya. Hence its characteristics may 
be summed up as — 

I. That the oniy true existence is that of Brahman. 

• i. That Brahman iS idenii(j^ wifti the Atman. 

' 3. That the universe is, Maya, having, only a 
pljenomenal or relative gxistencS. 

Max Muller seems to have been a little surprised, 
judging by his obsen^ations on Saiikara : “ The entire 
complex or phenomenal existence is considered as 
true so long as the knowledge of Brahmas and the 
Self of all has not arisen, jjist^s the phantoms of a 
di^am are^ c(msid''red to V© true until the slee pef 
awakes ” (ii. i. 14), aid says, “ But it is very curi- 
ous to And that, th(|agh Sankara looks upon the 
whole objective world as the result of nescience, he 
nevertheless aIlo\j{^it to be real for all practical pur- 
,pdtes(vya'vhh4;^^ham.”)J^ But as we have already^ 
pointed!"«'ut above? there is nothing to be surprised 
at in thisiconception. That ^as the only way one 
could reconcile "^eeisjiig reality gf the world with 

the idea of tjie absolute reality. To deprive the^ 

* • 

. 1 Mjx Muller, SzVr Systems of Indinn Philosophy, 

p. g02. 
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world totally of aU relati»^e r&lity, even for practi- , 
cal purp&ses, wquld be to propose a doctrine tKat 
would soon destroy itself, '•ince it will not in any 
way'^tixplain tRe problem b\ft will simply ignore it. 
Moreover, in^this respect, Saflkara’s views were 
exactly similar to those ot Kant, who appeared on, 
the world’s stage about l.ooo years la»^er. Kant, too', 
while strongly inveighing against the Dogmatism 
and Scepticism of his times, 'by a thorough-going 
critical analysis of Reason itself came to the inde- 
pendent conclusion thalT'the world, quashed as it is 
by Time; Space, and Causality, has no nfetaphysical 
reality, but none the- le?3 is an appearance, i.'e., is 
empirically real. We ho^d that whatever other 
weaknesses 'there may have been in Kant’s system, 
his point was true beyond question. Many Hege- 
lians of mt-dern times have eJome forward with a well- 
arrayed'ttttack against th/^ fundamentU doctrines of 
Kaut,''bnt unfortunately they bwe ‘started w-^'h 
gratuitous premises and eori;equently their criti- , 
cisms. have mostly missed ^he mark.^ Kant’s 
" Things-in-rhem'selves ” seem to them to stand 
opposed to phenomena, and so s^ pposing a cleavage 
t between the two worlds they infer th^t it is import- - 
ble to bring these tv^ info relation. The sSfiie criti- 
cism has been preferred against Sankara’s Conception 

,»• •' * 

‘ We refer, e'.g., to the works of T. Green. (|ee Pro- 
'^iegome^a to Ethics, ch. i.), Prichard ''feint’s Theory of 
Cinotf^edge, ch'^p. on'" Things-in-Themselves ”), and many, 
.others. 
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of Nirguna Brahman®(un(^ualified Absolute, corres- 
pondin^to Kant’s “ Noumena ” or Schopfenhauer’s 
Will ”) and Saguna ftrahman (qualified Absolute, 
theIsvara,^correspondtpgtoKant’s Phenoilffena,^' 
or the Vedantic idea of Maya, or Sjhopenhauer’s 
fundamental conception <jf the ynreality of the world, 
when he says, • Die Welt istmeine Vorstelluag.” ) - 
This short digression is meant simply to point out 
that Sankara’!? concession of “ phenomenal^’ reality 
was not due to any aberration of his thought, tut 
quite cods^ant with*evemll^ result of the modern 
fcritical philosophy of Kani^and others. The point 
has been worke^ oift in some^detail 6y Deussen in 
his Element der Meta^^ysik, 

As we are now concerned with the examination of 
ihe main objections to the Maya theory, it is need- 
less to dwell longer on itif constructive side# ^^'e now 
give a summary of the c^hg; three schools^ in the 
liidanta, jbefore '^lealmg with the objections. 

The Ramanujas re i resent the' ^heisttc school of the 
Vedanta. They^ worship Visnu as their Brahman, 
ill opposition to Sankara’s Nirguna Biahman, afid, 
dfenying that^th# |leity is voi^ of forin or quality, 
Iregard hinf as^^ndowed \^th all good andruspj^ou^'* 
qualities, and wifti a two-fold* form : the, supreme 
spirit (Piframatma, or cause)* and the gross one (the 

1 The word J^vavk is used in a pantheistic sense, such 
as would regard ftie whole world as^pervaded by#i^vara^ 
or a Manifestation of Him, or His body as it \^re. • 

^ Cf. Schdps^nhauer, Die V^eltals Willc und Vorstellunff. 
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effect, the xiniverse, or faatter). Their doctrine Is - 
consequently kgown as Viiistadvaita, oi'*'the doc- 
^ne of Unity with ,attritfiites.^ Madhava * sums 
up fie tenets bf Ramanuja & the formula — “ Three 
categories aA established, ^ soul, not-soul, and 
Lord ; or as spbject, rbjec^* and Supreme Disposer." * 
Ram^uja himself has furnished* us with a sum- 
mary of his main teachings in the introduction to 
his VedHtntadipa. He starts wth y^hat he calls the 
thfee primary ^.nd ultimate ^ certainties known to 
philosophy, viz. — *“ *’ * 

1. God (Ifari). Universal Soul, personal, and 

indulgent. 

2. Sold (cit). Individifkl, intelligent. 

3 . Matter (acit). Non-intelligent. 

Each of these three entities is distinct from the 
other : G'od, the Supreme Soul of tlje Universe, is 
^tuifft*” from the iifuivfdi^ soul, which again is 
distinct from non-intel%ent ma\;ter.* This difidt- 
ence is intrinsic and natural, i The relation between' 
God > and the universe (matter and soul) is that of 
cause and effect. Matter and soul fgnn the body of 
God which in its sid'tle cpnditi(S;i*ls the universe in 

V < ^ » 

t its onusal state, and in its C'ross concKtion the created' 

universef itself. Tne individual soul enters into 
^ •/ 

^ See Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, 
vol. i., p. 43. * ^ 

, ‘ Cf. Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Bibl. Calf., 1858, 

^ Cf. SarvSdavsanasamgrah^, Trans. Cowell and Cough, 
1882, p. 66.. Deussen, Geschichte der Philosophie, iii., p. 261. 
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, matter, and thereby *iakes il live*; arid, similarly, 
God entc^ into matter and soul and gives them their 
powers aim their peculiar charactefs. The universe 
without God is exactly^nalc^ous to matter WthoiA 
soul.^ • . • , 

Brahmafi (which is identified with Hari in this 
^stem) is regjirded as *having svafatabhe^a, i.e., 
differences within itself in its threefold aspects re- 
ferred to above. Ii»is imagined to be li]|e a tree, 
which, though one, has differences within itseU in 
the shape ^of its bratiches^- ^c. * 

• Madhva*(also known as ^nandatirtha r ad Purna- 
prajna®^, in th| thirteentii (^ntury,*proposedf> an- 
other system in'the \\ianta, which he called the 
Dvaitu. It is so called because he believed in the 
duality of ultimate principles, which he named the 
independent and the dependent. Differ^ce was a 
real entity in itself. Thg r^^tion of the individual 
dJi God, the«Sup’‘eme Isord, w'as that of a slfvr a^„d 
master : the latter vjas the former’s object of obedi- 
ence. Maya is onW the will of the Lord (Visnu). 
The grace of Visnu is won only tlirough thelknow- 
tedge of his eSc^^ce, not through theSoiowledge of 
•non-duali^. .^The wholf wo^d was manifest -kem- 
the body of Visffu.® 

> Cf. Sr^kasya, trans. Rarig§,c3jya and 

Varadjxaja, Madr2is. 1899.* “ Analytical M)utline,” p. i. 

* See Madt&^ Sarvadarsanasamgraha,* ch. v. 

•Visnor dehaj jagat sarvanx avir^it ^ilsog. 
Religious Sects, i., p. 144, note. 
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Vallabha/the jounc^er aJfother Vaisnava school, 
of the Vedanta, flourished in the fifteenhV century 
and taught a non-ascetic view of religion, deprecat- 
?ng ail kinds of self-itiortiftration, which, he said, 
destroyed 'th^ body in which 'there lives a spark 
of the Supreme Spirit. According to him, the high- 
est reality Wcis Krsna, exempt frQpi all qualities* 
eternal, self-sufficient, and the supreme soul of the 
world. „The creation of the world 'was by a pro- 
cess of evolution and involution. “ Krsna being 
alone in the <jo/b^a,”,as'\Vils6n ” says, " And medi- 
tating on the waste of ^.creation, gave ‘origin to a 
being of a female form endoived, with the three 
gunks, and thence the piiiliarj' agent .in creation. 
This was Pr^krti or Maya.” This account of Wilson 
is too scrappy and vague. As a matter of fact, there 
is a very spanty hterature m the teachings of Valla- 
bha. The Sarvadarssi^a^mgraha h^s no place for 
it; and" even Deussen, foUowing doselj- the planiof 
this book, omits it altogethei* from his Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Max Muller yoo is quite silent on 
the subject. We shall not give here any detailed- 
account of ^'allabha’s doctrines, ^bjit W must state 
•thf*:;' essentials in so far ^ they afj^t the general 
conception of Mayao,. 

t 

1 Hence the name of the sv/»tem '^Hsuddhadvaiia, 
Vallabha held that Kvsna was devoid pf aU qualities, while 
P^anuja had dileged before his times thct t^isnu possessed 
^11 aiv'picious qualities. 

* Religions Sects of the Hin:lus, vol. i., p.^ 123. 
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, . Vallabha was preceded in Ris U^e of thought by 
Nimbarky and VisriuswamH tie attemptedlo purify 
the visistadvaita of ^^m^uja dnd others. He 
said it was a contradiction i»^erms U> suppo^ witk 
Ramanuja that Brahman — all cii, intelligence — 
.should he ih inseparable union with acit (non-intelli- 
gSnt matter, ja^a) . Bra^cfii is sat, cif, and dy,anda ; 
exhausts the possibility of all being, and becomes 
whatever it wills by dhe 'evolution (avirbl^^va) and 
involution (tiro*bhava) of its properties. Whejeas 
Sankara e^lains the^pheijoi^ena df the universe by 
xidhyasa, Ramanuja by qjialitative and . inherent 
diiierenges in Brahman, ^ad^va by •manifesta^tion 
of Brahman’s body, Vai^bha does so by the prbcess 
of evolution and involution of Brahm^. 

After this very brief summary of the chief doc- 
trines of the schools wkhin the Vedantq,, we come 
to Ramanuja’s criticism ^of^^he theory of Maya, 
^lis is embodied m his greatest work. The 
a commentary on vBadarayau.a’s Brahmasutras. 
His exposition of thu first Sutra occupies the largest 
space in his treatise^and this criticism appears*under 
Rie same diviiSio]}.^ Ramanuja brings Seven charges 
-i^ainst tBb ^fjptrme of^llaya. We reprodu6...-th.-f 
gist of dach, in cffder, wiRi a^criticism of ouf own! 

I. Themcharge of A^rayan^apatti. • 

WTiat is tb?' .55rtfyfl,(seat) of li^aya (or avidya) ? 
Residing in sdiat«does it produce iU^ion ? Surely 

1 §|Be Sribhasya, trans. Rangacarya and Vai^a^a, 
Madras, 1809, pp. i56-24i« 
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not in the individual tecause the selfhood of, 
the indmdual self is ifself projected hfp avidya ; 
neither could it reside in Biahman, since He has the 
Essential nature of seif-lummous intelligence, and is 
thus ogpocied^o avidya (ignorailce). 

Criticism , — ^This objection * rests upon a>two-fold 
misin^erpretition. — In^ tlic first pjiace, Ramanuja 
starts with the idea that Maya (or Avidya) is some- 
thing r^l, and consequently demands a seat for this 
“ illusion ” or “ ignorance/* Avid'yd is decidedly not 
a reality : it is* only ^th? ne^atLn of vidyd, or ttle 
obscurati m of it. As tlj,e fire is latent in the wpod, so 
is our godly rfature, o^r spiritual principle, hidden by 
the lipddhis, In the secon(^ place,* Ramanuja makes 
an unwarranted differentiation between Brahman 
and the individual soul. In stating the position of the 
Advaitin ^e has no right to colour it with his own 
conceptions. We, af^er ^iikara, do ilot admit such 
atdifference between the two.«^ Brajimav becomes thf 
individual soul only by upadhiSy i.e., self-imposed ^ 
limitations of manas, ten sensea subtle body, Karma, 
etc. ^These upadhis may figuratively be spoken of 
as limiting ftie Atman and resol^ijg ft into the two 
'^a?n^cts of the Highest Atoan (Bralpnali) and the • 
individual Atman, tjf, ^cherefor^, we ar^* pressed 
by Raiiianuja to state^ the residence of Ar/idya, we’ 
may meet him by saying th^. it muo^, if at all con- 
ceived as suqjfi, reside in the upddhis — the»» mind 
feh;n^), the senseg,'^etc. As a master of fact, this^ 
aemand of ^amwuja seems to be unjustifiable and 
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I inadnvssible. It whoHy rgsts. upoa his supposition 
of the r 9 i\Mty of Avidya. 

2. The charge of Timdhdnani*pdpatti. ' 

The supposed " igri^irancS*” canaot, as anain^ 
tained by its upholders, conceal Era hnSai y whose 
■essential nature is self-Juininpsity. The conceal- 
ment of luminoeity means either (a) tile obstsuction 
of the origination of lunynosity, or (6) the destruc- 
tion of existing; lumiJiosity. But as it is held that 
the luminosity of Brahman is inc^able of being a 
prodttced*t}img, the' conceaahvnt of luminosity must 
mean the iestmetion of luminosity, whic\, in other 
words, amounts* to the destnvtion of the essential 
nature of Brahinan. * 

Cnticistn. — ^This objection is based npon Ramt- 
•.luja’s losing hold of the real position of the upholders 
of Maya. Opr “ ignofance ” is merely negative. 
It has ny positive existence^^o be able to conceal 
•anything .el^fe in the stlict sense. Brahmanli'' 'ever 
> the same in its splendour and luniinosity, but we fail 
to see it only thro^h our own avidya, which can, 
■.therefore, in no w^^ be said to be able to conceal 
^rahman in th^fsnse of destroying its luminosity. 
'In the s^me way, .if a follower of Ramanuja weic to 
ask Kant, " Why do we not*See the thiug-in-itself 
(djiS ‘ DBig-an-sich ’) ? ” he^ would at once reply, 
" Because between that and ourselvgs are the intel- 
lectu&l ionrR*{^rfiadhis) of Time, Space, and Causa- 
- lity.” Thus we are not explaiaing away tB<! <6^- 
dhlty poifttied out by HSmanuja when we say that 
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# ’t • 

we deny the concealment (tii^dhana) of Brahoian by* 
ignorance (avid^a). 

3. The Charge of Svarupa'iitpapatti. 

\V?»atis theessentiafl natiJre of Jvirfya ? As long 
as it is a thing.at all, it must either have the nature of 
reality or of unreality.^ Bjat it is not admitted to be 
a reality ; ^ aSid it cannot be an unrerjity, for, as long 
as a real misguiding error^ different from Brahman 
Himself' is not admitted, so Ibng i^*is not possible 
torsxplain the theory of illusion. If Brahman Him- 
self have the character ci the SiiJ>g;uiding, error, thSn, 
owing to'nis eternity, there would be no’ffnal release 
to 'the indivKiual self. » * , ' 

Criticism . — The whole difficulty is purely facti- 
tious. Certainly we do not admit the reality of 
May&, but at the same time we do not hold that it is 
unreal imm the empirical standpoint as well. 
Empiriceilly it is sat (exis.*ing) : the world is, but it 
ij. M^ya. Ramanuja is too anxious and tactful to 
comer us by his dilemmas. But as a rule these , 
dilemmas have one of the two l^oms already broken, 
since he generally starts with sefr-assumed premises, 
and draws hSs own inferences from^hem, most logic- 
"zStj foi course. 

The question as t* wltat is the cause of MSya is, 
in the sense in which is asked, an illegitimate one. 

1 Here Ramahuja rightly uhdcrstq^nds the standpoint, 
Ivj^at once ag4in makes a great confuiioh and becomes * 
igcons’Vtent wj^en criitcizing the theory on the basis the " 
assumed reality of Maya. 
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jCausalityis the gener^ lawin'fhe Vorld (in Maya), 
but it'hga no warrant to Vraiiscend itself ^d ask, 
" What is we cause of MjLya ? ” The category only 
applies within the pheiv)men^ world, and at^onceu 
breaks down when «tret&ed out of it. Everything 
ynthin MayS has a cause, but Maya has no’ cause. 

same fact \vould be sl&ted by Kanbin the words 
“Causality is the universal law of the em^rical 
world ’ Hencb the quesHon as to causality being 
meaningless in*the present context, we are ^ot 
obliged to answer if-, * ^ * 

• Again, wfien Ramanuja su^ests that “ ^^'lbug*aB 
a teal mj^guiding enx)r, different from»Biahman, is 
not admitted, so Wg it j| not possible to explainrthe 
theor) , the suggestion seems to us to convey hardly 
any meaning, since the moment we grant a real exist- 
ence tfluMaya, our whole, theory falls with it ; a real 
dualism between the two realities (facing each other) 
jyill be atbncje created, and tins will in no wa3^,^ffoiji 
even the slightest explanation of the theory.*” We 
wonder how Ramar. uja himself would try to explain 
the theory' even* oijAhese dualisti^ premises. • TJie 
whole of this»c^^e, therefore, is imftginary and 
. futile. 

4. T'nel^Charge ofAnirvcunnlyfftvdnupapatti. 

The Advaitins says that MayS is anitvacaniyd, 
i.e., incapable, of deffnition, TOcause it is neither an 
entity«(saf) npc a pon-entity {asaf). To hold such a 
view is impossifUe. All cognitions relate to antiiie& 
or,T\flwff^ntities : and if ii be held that the obiect di 
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a cugmtion luis Aeiik-r tlw ^uMiivc cliuractvristifs 
of an cytity nor tJu'* n4;ativo charactL-r^ics of 'a’ 
non-entity, thenPall things jnay becomcyhe objects 
^f all cotjnitions. 

Criticism. — This difficult^' is •couched in a very 
clever and catchy way. Yet the whole* rests on a 
misconception, viz.. fh§ >*%nt or perceiving clcatiy 
what the " tertinm comparaiionis ” is in each ca«?. 
Sat and^asat sound two c'ontiadicto^ conceptions, 
and to say that a thing (“ an objcA of cognition ”) 
is neither sat nor asat is ijot totsajsanything about* it 
aj.'a'u:' *^ut the thing w thought of initwo wholly 
di^rent Ispccts, and the tertimn comparfitionis Ls 
notfccommon to both. ^ •' 

Maya, we say, is neither sat nor asat, neither an 
“ entity ” nor a “ non-entity.’’ It is not sat, since 
the Atman alone is real, a^id it is not asat, it 
appears at least, or in other words, d.aintains itself 
a§ an.(i;rt (“ as it were ”). .Where is tjie ’contradic; 
tion how ? Does jiot this very fact allow us to 
speak of Maya as something mysterious, incapable ' 
of, a 'otrict definition? V. 


5 . The churge of Pramananupapativ. 

. I s 'there any meanl. by ivhich this curious aviiya 
'is brought within t!^e ran'ge of our cognition ? It 


can neither be proved by perception noii,by infer-' 


ence. Neither can it be established ^y revelation, 
as the scriptthal passages can b^ explained, other- 


<• C«1tc*s»i.-^-In the light; of what we, ha^'■“' s%id' 
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.above jfhis objection sl^ds sell^coifdemned. When 
wc do hot^bclieve in the real existence of Maya, what 
logic is thcKic in requiri^ us to pr9ve the existence 
of it ? If we l^ad granted ite reality, then mdeed* 
wc could be called*upon to name the source of its 
knowlcdge^perceptiofl, inference, revelation, etc. 
}f®wc\ cr, to pr^ve the v^dftjf of our oonception we 
d® not require any marshalled arguments or formal 
syllogisms. I 1 ? is as* clear as anything, ^hen we 
recall to our mind the nature of avidya, which, a^we 
have shown after fjaiiicar^ is an erroneous transfer 
of the things and relations of the objectivf''\Vb?id>4£) 

the Self in the strictest sense of the \wri . * 

• • • • • 

Further, Ramanuja ^examines a few scriptural 

passa-os, and giving them another interpretation, 
infers that all such passages can be so explained as 
noidw^n'oborate the theory of Avidya. He might 
draw any meaning out oj the few passages he has 
.gone intd, sp long as he is 6ent upon sho\Mjig the 
unterableness ot Maya, but there still remams a 
large number of passages, among which the meta- 
. physics of YajnavpiSiya occupies a projninenf*p4ce, 
rtiat defy all4u^ attempts at a forced, far-fetched 
•afid perverted inferpretution.* « 

When* we knoi? thatV<i arp in reality no*oth«*' 

■ than theW^bsolute Spirit, and that the Atman is the 
only reality^, and yet we feel that we are different 
fromrfhe Aljsplu^ an3*that the wofld in which we^ 
live, move andfhave our being, is real, to whfit ^hall 
Vig^^rffibtfte this clash j^etween our k9iowled|;e add 
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feelings ? Is it ;not a mystery ? And what else . 
could wf! say but that tkis is due to our i^orance, 
the “ erroneous ttansference ” spoken of# above ? 

# 6. Charge of NivartakinupapaUi. 

This difficulty is in relation to the idea that the 
cessation of avidyd takes place solely by mnans of the. 
knowledge which has'the attributeless Brahman 
its object. Brahman is not without attributes and 
qualities^ since there are many passages which prove 
tha^. He is possessed of these. Moreover, the gram- 
matical equation:^, such a£“7‘a»‘Av»w«s* ” {‘^Thata-/i 
TJwrtr" y, Jo not denote the oneness of any attribute- 
lessf . thing, rthey are not intended to give rise to the 
stultification of any illusion f’.uc to uvidyu ; but they 
simply show, that Brahman is capable of e.xisting in 
two different modes or forms. The universe is the 
body of which Brahman is the soul. He is J=^.’^"clf 
all the three entities — God, soul and matter. Con- 
sequen^iy, the knowledge which has an attributeless 
Brahman for its object is impossible and cannot be 
the complete knowledge of truth ; and obviously 
such Uii impossible knowledge oi the oneness of the 
attributeless Brahman cannot be ^ rv.mover of the 
avidyd postulated by ilie A'livaitins. " 

■ Criticism . — The for,ce ofctnis objection lieo mainly 
in the supposition that " Brahman is note without 
attributes,” and it is further pointed ovt by Rtma- 
puja that many passages oil the Sruti provo this 
thesjs. V. In the'light of Sankara's AdVaita, as briefly 
ddecri^ed in Chapter II. we^fail to see the ft^^p.ef 
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this argument. To sajfc that there Jfu:e some scrip- 
tural pasac^es bearing out t^ a'sscrtion may equally 
be met by the counter-jproposition* that there are 
also passages co^ntenansing thb attriljutelessng^s of 
Brahman. If, then,'’both these assertions fientralize 
each other from the s&iptural point of view, one 
• may well ask, \A3iat then S tfle*real treftd an<J pur- 
port of the Vaidic thought ? It seems to us that 
this question ccfold not be better answered than by 
repeating the doctrine of Sankara when he attempl^d 
toTSynthesfee the wlirl^f tlj^ Sruti taking a wide 
conspectus ©f its purport.. All passages* wESiCii" 
speak of the quailed Brahn^n may be f>la^.ed under 
'A-para wtrfya, white para will include only those that 
expound the metaphysical truth as it is. , Brahman 
may, from a lower standpoint, be conceived as 
" ufMaaMributes,’’ but the ultimate ,.rut^ remains 
that He is reall^ " without attributes.” Besides, the 
conception*©! jthe Absolute in ?he strict sense 
hardly any room for "attribute.” Impose any 
attributes and ^ou at once iftake the Absolute 
“non-absolute,” i.^ destroy his Very*natur 5 by 
mddng partccJifnfjpL (limited) that whicfl is aparic- 
fihifma (without liimts). 0 * 

Again, €tamanufa denfe» th^t the text, '*Tai' 
toam asi,” denotes the oneness,of the individufll with 
the attributelg^ Univftr|al, and hoick that it simply 
brings^ut Br§hm^’s capability of e:^ting in two 
forms or modes.* Now, this seei^s to us to be *n 
aiQhipi#bs use of language. That Brahman exists 
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3 , 

in two opposite forms ^ meaningless if one of 
the foKns were not sujiposed to be due ^ AvidyS. 
How can a being exist in Wo contradictory forms ? 

^ at a!id acit are two dpposijfe notion!^ in the system of 
RSmSnuja, but he has not succeeded in reconciling 
their existence by merely saying that they are two 
mod^ of tUe Absolute ' To picturf the univer^ as 
the body of Brahman is after all a mere anal(%y, 
which i'ardly makes the matter even a jot clearer. 
Eren by investing God with all auspicious attri* 
butes. how wilf RSmf.nr.ja a€ce^t for^b existence 
evil, (moral) or error (psychologicM) ? Simply 
to say, its did Pla^, f^hat Gt>d i; good, thence the 
universe must be good, fe no ekplanation, but a” 
mere shirking of the question. Like Plato, RSma- 
nuja uses many analogies and metaphors while 
speaking of Brahman, bat the Advaitisl' ::;a:nnot 
but take all these ^ p <mere mythical representa- 

Hence, with our denial of the qualified asp^t o| 
Brahman as a metaphysical truth b linked the denial 
of "'the in^ssibility of the knrwle(^e which has an 
attributel^ Brahman for its ojj^jfct.’” 

Amdya being like^darkhess is its|],f e:fpelled when 
ligh^ cqmes in. Ji^anA is the ifsmover bf ajAana. 
As weliave already pqinted out above, th« egression 
“ knowledge of, Brahman ", iS strictly inadmissible, 
since Brahmj[in is itself knowledge {JAana ) — of course 
ths/brm being uped in the higher sense of " pur.e 
*consciousn&s." 
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Charge of NmfhyjinupapaUi. 

The femoval of the AdVaitin's h3rp9thetical 
“ ignorance >” i& quite impossible^ The individual 
soul's bondagejof “ ig^oranib ” is determiqpd b}^* 
Karma and is a concrete reality. It cacChot there- 
fore be •removed by any abstract knowledge — ^but 
oiffy by divine worship and gracA Moreover, 
according to the Advaitms the differentiation be- 
tween the knqwer, knowledge, and the known is 
unreal ; and even that knowledge, which is capable 
of remoVii^ avidyG Has .kojbe uifireal and has to 
“Stand in neSd of another r^ removing ki^owled^.* 

Criticitm . — Ojir sttuggle^^ Karrna L undoubt- 
edly real so long as our consciousness of the "true 
nature of Brahman has not arisen. Karma, its 
determinations, and with it everything else, is sup- 
pftjccidiybe r^, but only so far. We h£|j’'e already 
quoted passages from Sankara where he clearly and 
•mjequivo^ally makes this concession, “ vydl^^^c- 
, ally ” (i.e., from the practical (jr empiric point of 
view), as he calls it. It may therefore be called " a 
■ concrete reality,” kit with the explicit»underetajid- 
i!^ that sudf %«ality is after all " ^enomenal.” 
We do nof hol^ tM efficacy oi Karma in the case of ' 
one wh(f has attained tfie»kn^ledge of IgraHman^ 
such a mSn, being free from^ desires and biotives, 
all springs c£ action,'*i§^ay» beyond the con- 
trol at Kannfiia |o far as he is not creating any freslK . 
. and^new Kar^ for himself. Jhe laws of^^wa 
stNfe^/ttiid ^thin the phenomenal, butlin no way Bo 
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they produce any Vc«/,laiawledge to the Atman^ 
whose very nature forbMs all such bondages. 

The idea of di^e worship and grace may be sup- 
ported for th« sake bf th^^ordinan/ minds unable 
to go jrodnd the higher path of pare knowledge. 
But surely the idea of grace,' etc., is not' an exalted 
conception. * Truly speaking, grac - h only possfble 
when there is a direct and perfect communion— ^n 
other words, an “ identity ” — between the two forms 
of consciousness. This fact, too, shows that the ulti- 
mate nature of 'man ^n^ Gdll K " Consciousness.” 
“Stf long, as our ignoraijce is not cast dway by the 
acquirement '■ of ” ^ncvwledge’” — ^jvhich lalone is 
capdble of ousting its opponent— ^liber9.tion is im- ' 
possible, yi'ithout such a knowledge, mere devo- 
tion or deeds will never lead one to the same goal. 

As to ,the differentiaticm betweep tht?**l5»e.“Ver 
(ihdtd), knowledge (ji^ana), and the known (jheya), 
w««ffe(?’’e to repeat that the' distiijctioi? if certai^y. 
fictitious in the absolute sense. It is made by us , 
and it is real for atll our practical, purposes. The 
metaphysical truth does notVttempt to devour 
the world in its practical eispect.Vi' knowledge 
remo^gjividyd — if ^e are- at all to^say removal ’* • 
otavidyd ^ — ^isnot uncjeal.' Unrealfenowledge cannot 
destroy unreality. Knowledge in the loi^or sense of 
a relation betw^n " subject * and " ebject ” is of 
course unreal^ but such knowledge is unable tCigive 
a de^biblow to ayidyd. On the (Pawning of, true. 
iSnowledge tfie artificial diitinction betweei^'^iKife- 
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ject ”,and “ object ” va»ishes.% "^y what shall we 
know lljj 9 knower (the*ub|pch o! all knowledge) ? ” 
as was so forcibly asked by Yajhawdkya. * 

These are irf brief Jhe s^en difficulties which 
Ramanuja perieivad in*the doctrine* of Ijjayf. As 
will appear froin what we have said above* Rlma- 
mqa's criticismYests onwtha whole 011 a mismider- 
s^anding of the\enuine Advaita standpoiift. All 
through he ha* been,treating Mdyd as if it were a 
concrete realitjf, even perhaps existing in ^>ace, etc. 
We do n(jt accuse hiip^even because he attempted to 
reject SahlSara’s premises. But we fail to see,.^is 
consisteijcy, when ^ven on his own premises he 
falls short of furnishing a really adequate explana- 
tion I'l ihe' relation between God and the Universe. 
His doctrine of divine grace, devotioif, etc., is apt 
tfi ijj’nfial strongly to many Christian theologians, 
who wili thefefore naturally prefer his philosophy 
tb that df Sankara. Be as if ffiay, to us it seems evi- 
dent thaf Sankara's analysis of Reedity went ilfuch 
further than Ramanuja’s. The impersonal concep- 
tion of the Absolute, we hold, is» truly pers«nd, if 
there is any ce^/meaning in " perso»ality.” This 
iS how weiwill m^t tho|e wh# cannot hold any such , 
doctring to be^e ultinta^e if it destro3^'the^dea<%{. 
the divide personahty. 

Now, coming to l^e objections of the Pur^apra- 
jna^who’ hold the •ibsolute sparateness of the 
individual soul £id Brahman — it is dbvious4hat the' 
eeiferdl drift of their attacks muSt be directe(^agai|^t 
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the Advaitist's doctnnQ o| the identity of thp t^. 
The Jiva, they heijig IWted (paric<,Jpnna) id 
distinct 'from Bvahman. One of the followers of 
^this school of Madhva^speal^ of the^dvaitins in the 

followtag pontemptuous and pokmio fashion — 

» } 

9 ‘ ^ 

“There are certain (ysput|nts. sunk in a sea of false 

l(^c, atjdicted lo an evil way, filled with: ar-hundred imagin- 
ations of idle babble, deceived themselves and deceiving 
the world, who say, ‘ I am Bfahn;^, andlall this universe 
also is Brafiman,’ which is now shown to be an empty desire. 
If Icmd all this Universe were Brahman, then there would 
be an identity between thee ^nd ifiee^ thy wealth, sons aild 
jirifp would be mine, and mine would be thine, iol there would . 
be no distinctiop between fis.” ^ 

Td show the futility of such arguments it is suffi- 
cient only to fitate them as such. This criticism quite 
ignores Sankara’s repeated warning that the ideal 
tmreality of the world does ndt deprive if of iti^feitt^uTc 
reality, and 'i empirig j-eaiity all the distinctions are 
obs«3»^. The criticism is further pouched in rather * 
crude language. V’e are not surprised that a mis- 
understanding of the Advaita standpoint may lead 
oner* to urge such silly charges a^'inst it as are em- 
bodied in the quotation just nojj^. ^ ^ ,* 

The school of VallaSha 1^ not.eAfered into con- ' 
Ttfict v^th,the theory-, of Maya, bift it has ^pointed . 
out the Smtenableness rof RSmanuja’s st&idpoint. 
Ramanuja, as M^e have seen, fffdy qualiiiei the origi- 

1 S^^athiaviuktSvali of Puriiananda, frans. by Cowell 
(JgAS.,*vol. XV* part u.), Sloka 87-88. 
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nal Advaita ; but V{dlabha«tl^u|'ht of purifying it 
‘altoge^ffer. It coulcT not be ndd that Brahman, 
which is aE ciL should be in inseparable imion with 
acit. This wWd h^ve b^n a contradiction ig 
terms, and >^ul<i ha\% soiled the docking of the 
Upanii^ds.^ brahman was therefore supposed to 
bKome by Now, tliif tendeqpy to question 

tbe validity of Ramanuja’s standpoint went so far 
as to keep tlfe schcv>l ol Vallabha away^from dis- 
cussing the fheory of Maya. While Ram|puja 
•made it»a point tq^ij^e all meansaat his disposal to 
bring the Aoctrine of Maya fiito discredit (and so t(y> 
did Ma^va after hjm), Vallabha stood up to criti- 
cize Ramanujew That is*wh^ we do not find any 
special charges preferred by him against " Maya.” ' 
Of course, this does not mean that he'endorsed the 
Jjieqiy^ut simply that he did not meddle with the 
right or wrolfg of the qu^tion, and wa^ content to 
establislf his own vievi^ in rSftrence to a criticism of 
Ramanuja’s. Hence we now pass on to an 6xamma- 
tion of some of the other objections, which are not 
raised strictly *within the Vedanta. 

Sankara his«cussed at length the controversy 
. bbtweenthe SSnlj^a an^ the ^edSnta. InAdhySyai. • 
he has ^tabli^^ the A^n principles ot VedSntaff" 
and in ^^yaya li. has attempted a thordhgh-going 
inquiry into the various objections preferred by the 
Sai^yas (n. 2. i-io), T%ilesikas (if. i. 11-17). Buddj 
hists (ii. 2i^-3«)f Jainas (33-36)^. Paiftpatas«fe 7 “ 4 i)» 

SfC Dvivedi, Monism or Advaiiisih, p. 104. 
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Paficaratras (42-^5),^etc, physico-theolqgical 
proof is first taken iip,<an^ it is shown how*^ePra- ‘ 
dhina (non-intelligent matte^ an equilibrium of the. 
Jhree gunas) cannot evolve itself spoiitaneously into 
multifo^ <nodifications. An earthin jar though 
springing from clay does not itself cc/me ietp exist- 
ence without l^e co-opemti^n of an h.tclligent being, 
viz., the potter. From the impossibility of thg 
orderly a^angement of thd world and the impossi- 
bility of activity a non-intelligent cau^ of the world 
is not to be inferred. Activity may of coursp. 
belong to those non-intSlligent things inAvhich it is 
observed, but ki eveiy case it regults from an intelli- 
gent ^jrinciple, because i{ exists when the latter is 
present and not otherwise. The motive-power of 
intelligence fe incontrovertible. 

It may be objected that on the Vedantic gfemisgs 
there is no* room for a mo^ving power? as in conse- 
quence,«f the non-dmdAy of {brahman no motion is 
possible^. But, says Sankara, sueb^ objections ha'^e 
been refuted by pointing to the fact of the Lord 
beiqg fictitiously eonnected with MS^a, which con- 
sists of name<and form presented h^^^idya. Hence' 
motion can be reconciled ^th iLe doetdne of *a. 
■wtn-intelligent first cause.^ 

We canhot enter info tms question at a^ length, 
sjnee, as we have already said„as regards the nature 
9! Brahman as th% Cause of Ute world an^ the^ssi- 
bilit^ qftothen^ise of assuming anybtiief such cause, 
tbrs conception of “causality ” is not tenable in* the 
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purely idealistic senv.^nd noment any such 
categdty is introduced the 'Absolute (Brghman) is 
conceived ^s i^henotmned (ma^^pahita). 

After a careful criticism 4Sf the atomic tJ>eoiy df 
the Vaisesik»s Sankara proceeds to discuss the 
doctrirt^ of \he Buddhists (ii. 2. 18-32). That 
doctrine, as Isa^bserves, is^resented<in a ■\jariety of 
forms, due ei^ier to the {difference of the views main- 
tained by Bi^dha fit different times, otislse to the 
difference of capacity on the part of the discipies of 
^uddhsf. ^Three prihcipal^pinidhs may, however,, 
be distinguished — , ‘ 

(1) i3&a/ts^s',«whor maintain the reali|y of e»’ery- 

thiiig-^Sarvastitvavdoa {Savirdntikaf and 
Vaibhdsikas), 

(2) Idealists, who maintain the reality of thought 

^vlyj-vijndnaDddins {Yogdeara^. 


(3) Nihilish, who mtin|mn that everything is 
^irnya (voidT unreal) — Sunyavdd^fs,JJS.S.- ' 
dhyamilcas). • 


The criticisijt of each of thes^is set forth with great 
. perspicacity in ^hkara, and it is nee^ess for ns to 
*60 over the ground again. All this bears on 
our subject pjly, indinctly. • . 

All tlie chief objection* to ^aya rest upoi? a mfe- 
conceptl9n, viz., to take i^as a reality. lEven the 


criticism c^Thibaut In Jis introduction to the Vedaa- 


tasSfras (S^E.^ vol. xxxiv.) rests upon the same sort 
of jpisconception. It is exceedingly difiicu^ to free 
ttne’s miiwi from a tbeistic bias whfii approadAig 
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the doctrine of May/i. In Cl?apter II we havh at^- 
tempted *to show how the idea of Maya tjxisted 
much earlier tliah .he zvord >l5ya (ill the technical 
sense) ^jad that jn itseC is a,iefutation of the main 
thesis of.scnolars like Thibaut and omers who sup- 
pose that the conception^of MaLya wasfa late Offshoot 
in the .Vedahta, bemg specially^ lubricated fiy 
Sankara. , ' 

On a fu'ure occasion we hope to supplement the 
present treatment of Maj^a by an examination of 
the various analogies qf. the Coi'icept in^tlie philo- 
sophy of the West and some other eastern countries. 
It IT ay als(f, be possil^le to summarise critically the 
views of all the other systems of Indian philosophy 
on the question of the relation of the Absolute to 
the Universe. That will be a proper occasion for 
recapitulatipg a criticism cf Buddhism, T^’inisiK, 
Sankhya, etc. > . 1 . 








